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THE SHELBURNE 


ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 


Directly on the beach. Hot and cold sea- 
water baths, Open all the year. 


A. B. ROBERTS. 


ENGLESIDE 


Beach Haven, N. J. Now Open. 


Nearest Hotel to the Sea, with Unobstructed View. 
Reached by all rail from Philadelphia and N. Y. 
For terms and circulars address, : 


ROBT. B. ENGLE, Proprietor, Beach Haven N. J. 





THE NEW RESORT. 
HOTEL OCEANIC, 
Barnegat City, N. J. 

J.J. COMFORT, M. D., Proprietor, 


RESTON’S SUNNYSIDE, Werners- 
ville, Pa, On South Mountain, elevation 
1000 feet, delightfully situated in the midst of ever- 


| green and chestnut groves, grand scenery; table 


and appointments excellent. 
vember. For circular address 
JAMES H,. PRESTON. 


Open April lst to No- 


THE CHALFONTE 


ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 





weather, 
E. ROBERTS & SONS. 





Ocean End of North Carolina Avenue. 
Passenger elevator; steam heat for cool 


BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE 


Its merits as a WASH BLUE have been 
fully tested and indorsed by thousands of 
housekeepers. Your Grocer ought to have 
iton sale. Ask him for it. 


D. S. WILTBERGER, Proprietor, 
233 N. 2d St., Phila., Pa. 









1 CORDED CORSET WAISTS. 

Ma Perfect in Fit for all 

4 ages, infants to adults. 
Es Econ 

BEST Zs2m3; 

“a Descriptive Circular free 

FERRIS BROS. 


Manufacturers, 
341 Broadway, N. ¥. 


or Health, 





EDWARD BETTLE, Jr., 


INVESTMENT SECURITIES, 
512 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 


Agency for 6% percent. Mortgage Loans on 
Farms in Minnesota and Dakota, negotiated by 
Graves & Vinton, St. Paul, Minn.: 

6 percent. Farm Mortgage Loans, Principal 
and Interest guaranteed by The Middlesex Bank- 
ing Company, Middletown, Conn., a Corporation 
under the supervision of the Bank Commissioners 
of Connecticut. 

Descriptive pamphlets furnished. 
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Jarvis-Conklin Mortgage Trust Company, 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


PAID UP CAPITAL, - - - - - = - 


ADVISORY BOARD: . 
S. ROBINSON COALE, CRAIGE LIPPINCOTT, RICHARD L. AUSTIN, 


PHILADELPHIA DIRECTORS: 


WILLIAM HACKER, 
JOHN M. SHRIGLEY. 


JAMES SCHLEICHER, RICHARD W. CLAY, 


$1,000,000. 


WM. P. BEMENT. 


6 and 7 per cent, first mortgages on improved real estate, loans in no case being over forty per cent. of 
the value of property. Guaranteed 10-year 6 per cent. Debenture Bonds, secured by deposit of like amount 
first mortgages with the Mercantile Trust Co, of New York as Trustee, and the capital of the Company, 


Kansas City, Mo. Providencé, R, I. 
OFFICES: { Kingman, Kansas. London, England. 
New York. 


144 South Fourth Street, Philadelphia. 


AUSTIN & CRAWFORD, Managers. 
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FARLHAM COLLEGE, 


RICHMOND, INDIANA. 


TWENTY-NINTH YEAR BEGINS 
NINTH MO. 7, 1887. 


Two New Buildings in Process of Erection 


Four Collegiate Courses of Study 





Superior advantages in Modern Languages and 
Literature. 





Extensive Cabinets and Libraries, accessible to | 


Students. 





Well equipped Laboratories of Chemistry, Physics | 


and Biology, open at the beginning of 
the Autumn Term. 





Astronomical Observatory, Field Work in Survey- | 


ing, Art Department. 





Preparatory Department fits students for Earlham 
or other Colleges. 





Location attractive and healthful. 





Moral and Religious Influences excellent. 
TERMS REASONABLE. 


Students last year from sixteen States and Terri- 
tories, 











For Catalogues and other information, address 


JOSEPH J. MILLS, 
PRESIDENT. 
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FRIENDS’ OAK: GROVE SEMINARY AND 
COMMERCIAL COLLEGE, 


VASSALBORO, + ~ S MAINE, 
School year opens Eighth month 23d. 

A boarding and day school for both sexes. Pupils 
are fitted for college, teaching and business, Experi- 
enced and faithtul teachers at the head of each 
department. Four courses of study. Location 
healthy. Discipline i. Expenses low. Send for 
catalogue. CHAS, H. JONES. Principal. 


ti WILMINGTON COLLEGE, OHIO. 
Under the care of Miami Centre and Fair 
field Quarterly Meetings of Orthodox Friends. High 
and healthy location, Tuition. $1 per week; no other 
fees. Two commodious boarding houses on the club 
plan at cost. Both sexes receive equal privileges 
—_ epee. Able teachers and all necessary ap- 


—Squitable 


MORTGAGE COMPANY. 
CAPITAL, - = $600,000 


DEBENTURES 


Cuaranteed Farm Mortgages 


OFFICES, REFERENCES, 
NEW YORK, 208 Broadway, First Nat. Bank, NEW YORK, 
BOSTON, 23 Court Street. Boston Nat. Bank, BOSTON, 
PHILADELPHIA, 1128. 4th St. | 7th Nat. Bk. , PHILADEL PHIA. 
KANSAS CITY, Tth & Del. Ste, | Am, Nat. Bank, KANSAS CITY 


For rates of interests and full information 
SEND FOR PAMPHLET. 
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pes~ When answering advertisements, you will 
confer a favor upon the publisher by mentioning 
the Friends’ Review. 
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The 
Perfection Closet 


ALL PORCELAIN. 





HAINES, JONES & CADBURY, 
PATENTS bivtn: nnn, Puen 


Attorney (formerly of the U. 8. Patent Office), Cor. 
8th and F Streets, Washington, D. C. White for 
advice; no charge. Refer to Senators, Congress- 
men and Friends 








Gn 
| Fine Furniture 


TRYMBY, HUNT & CO. 
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© 
Curtains, 
Draperies and 


; | and oe arn 
oes | Cabinet Making. fs Folding-Beds, ots Upholstery. fs 
See RMS Ea etn | o—________@ 


© 


1217-1219-1221 Market St. 


Mattresses and Pillows, 
Mirrors, Etc. 


Q—.-—-9 


1217-1219-1221 Market St. 
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For sale by dealers in House Furnishing Goods and Hardware, 
or mailed for 50c., in postal note or stamps, by 


GEORGE WOOD, {5 Warren Street, Trenton, N. J. 


The Climax Green-Corn Grater. 


OR, PULP EXTRACTOR. 


Indispensable in the preparation of Corn for 
Fritters, Puddings, Mock Oysters, &c. 





It removes the pulp perfectly, leaving the hulls on the cob. 
It clamps firmly to the table, allowing the free use of both hands. 
It is all metal, with steel blades. 
Directions and Recipes with each machine. 





AMOS HILLBORN & CO., 
Fine Furniture and Bedding. 


STORE: No. 1027 MARKET STREET, 


FACTORY: 912 & 914 Race Street, 


PHILADELPHIA. 
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For Friends’ Review. 


THE TWO COVENANTS. 





‘¢ Art thou He that should come, or 
look we for another?” It is true, this 
seems a singular expression, when we call 
to mind the character and position of 
him who sent the message, coming as it 
did from the last prophet under the Law, 
one who seems to have been raised for a 
special purpose, whose character and work 
had been pointed out by former prophets 
to be to prepare the way of the Lord, to 
go before Him in the spirit and power of 
Elijah, Mal. iv. 5, to proclaim the great 
and terrible day of the Lord; in short, 
he was to be the evening star of Judaism 
and the morning star of the Gospel day ; 
the porter the more fully to open the door 
of universal benevolence, in which every 
wall of partition would be broken down, 
when the great Shepherd Himself would 
direct His subordinates to go out into all 
the world and gather from every quarter 
the ‘‘other sheep’’ of the Father’s flock 
into the one fold, where they may safely 
dwell under His own special care and pro- 
tection. He seemed to fully recognize 
his own position when he announced Jesus 
as the Lamb of God who taketh away the 
sins of the world, and would supersede 
his own elementary work by a baptism 
more powerful, because wholly spiritual, 
a work that would winnow out all the 
chaff and thoroughly purge the heart from 
every defilement, even the dross and tin 
and reprobate silver. And as Jesus came 
to fulfill all the righteousness of the Law 
by a personal submission to all its require- 
ments, John helped Him in the work by per- 
forming for Him the customary ablutions 
preparatory tothe priesthood, Num Ixxxvii. 
21, and baptized Him in water, saw the 
practical evidence of His Messiahship, 
Luke iii. 22, listened to His teaching, 
called himself the friend of the Bride- 
groom, and declared that upon those who 
did not believe on Him the wrath of God 
would abide. And yet we find him 
asking a question that seems to imply 
a doubt in his own mind. Perhaps he did 
not send these messengers on his own ac- 
count, but merely to put them in a posi- 
tion likely to strengthen and confirm their 
own faith. John, however, was a Jew, 
and notwithstanding the increased light 
which he possessed, might have had lin- 
gering with him some of the traditional 
prejudices that so powerfully pertained to 
his people; and amid the conflicting cir- 
cumstances by which he was surrounded, 
he may have failed to see all the links in the 
chain of evidence of Messiahship his Jew- 
ish mind had formed. The possibility of 
this position would seem to be strength- 
ened by the declaration of Jesus, that the 
least in the kingdom of heaven was greater 





than John. It would seem to us that the 


Jews were surrounded by all the evidence 
pertaining to the character of the Messiah 
that could be desired or conceived. All 
the various phases of His character, even 
His humiliation and exaltation, were spe- 
cially delineated through the Old Testa- 
ment with which they were familiar, and 
yet when in His own clearly predicted 
character, He came unto His own, His 
own rejected Him. They seem to have 
tenaciously laid hold of one single phase of 
His character; thus conclusively proving 
that blindness in part had happened to 
Israel. They would view Him in no other 
light than that of an earthly monarch, the 
King who would reign and prosper, who 
would literally sit upon the throne of 
David, Luke i. 32, who, they expected, 
would redeem Israel from their bondage to 
Rome, and fulfill the predictions of David 
by a visible display of divine power in set- 
ting up an earthly kingdom which would 
never be destroyed, Dan. ii. 44; and like 
the stone cut out of the mountain without 
hands would fill the whole earth. Their 
obstinate unbelief prevented their seeing 
that they were helping to fulfill another pre- 
diction of Daniel, when, in the midst of 
the week, Messiah would be cut off, and 
the sacrifices and oblation cease, which 
would ultimate in the abomination of 
desolation standing in the holy place, 
where it ought not, Matt. xxiv. 18. Now, 
doubtless, all this came upon them be- 
cause of their carnality; because while 
professing to follow the letter of their 
law they failed to discover the real teach- 
ings of its spirit, its very marrow and 
life; and hence the great event which 
should have been to them a source of joy 
became a stumbling block, because of 
which they rejected the only foundation 
and corner-stone of all their fondest ex- 
pectations and hope, and were left occupy- 
ing the position of orphans, who have wil- 
fully rejected repeated paternal care. Just 
here it may be observed that in accordance 
with the traditional notions of the Jews, 
the first announcement of the advent of 
the Saviour was accompanied with high 
hopes, as bringing ‘‘ great joy to all 
people,’’ followed by the inquiry, ‘‘ Where 
is He that is born King of the Jews?’’ Show- 
ing that the dominant thought with them 
in reference to the expected Messiah was 
that He would at once display regal 
power. He is next paid divine reverence 
by the Eastern Magi. At the age of twelve 
years, we find Him astonishing the law- 
yers by His questions and answers. His 
princely character is further sustained by 
the language of the Baptist, when he said, 
‘Repent, for the kingdom of heaven is 
at hand.”’ And this, their favorite idea, 
was soon supported by the Saviour Him- 
self: ‘* The time is fulfilled and the king- 


dom of God is at hand,’’ Mark i. 15. 
Thus it would seem that every succeeding 
event tended to foster their favorite idea 
that He was literally to succeed to the 
throne of David and exercise regal power 
for their deliverance as the chosen people 
of God. And hence, on one occasion, 
the Pharisees asked Him when this ex- 
pectation would be realized; when the 
kingdom of God would appear ; seeming 
to overlook the announcement of the 
angel before His conception, that His 
reign would be spiritual, that His Kingly 
power would be wielded in saving His 
people from their sins. His answer is 
significant that His kingdom cometh not 
by observation, that is by a visible display 
of temporal power. Yet He refers to the 
destruction of the old world in the time 
of Noah, and of Sodom in the days of 
Lot, as emblematic of the day when tie 
Son of man is revealed which would be 
subsequent to His rejection by that gen- 
eration ; and though it would be difficult 
to understand His answer to the Phari- 
sees literally, yet it ought to have been 
sufficiently clear to have corrected their 
crude notions of a temporal deliverer, 
as, not only on this occasion, but in His 
whole intercourse with the people, when 
teferring to His own kingdom He con- 
stantly used language evidently designed 
to dissipate such expectations, and to show 
that His kingdom was not of this world ; 
that, though He was a king, the place of 
His rule was in the heart—in the affections 
of His people; that the power which He 
would wield was not tu destroy men’s 
lives, but to save them, for the deliver- 
ance of those who were in bondage to sin. 
Now it seems quite clear that this notion 
of a temporal kingdom lingered with the 
early church, and for its accomplishment 
they expected the early visible return of 
their beloved Master. They doubtless en- 
couraged themselves in this belief by the 
language of the Master, ‘‘ The time is 
fulfilled ’’~—** there are some standing here 
who shall not taste death till they have 
seen the kingdom of God come with 
power.” And probably with them this 
idea was not fully dissipated till they were 
divinely led quietly to withdraw from the 
fated city in the marshaling of the Roman 
army against it to consummate the pur- 
pose of its final overthrow ; as, seemingly, 
the everlasting kingdom of the Prince of 
peace, its universality and entire spiritual 
character would not be acknowledged and 
appear in all its beauty and power, while 
the former, with all its abominations, had 
even the semblance of a being. And 
though we are separated from these events 
by a space of nearly two thousand years, 
it is worth a passing thought how much 
of the old leaven of Judaism still lingers 
in the church. If the old tithe system is 
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not sustained in all its vigor, it has its 
substitute either in stated aids or in vol- 
untary contributions, ingeniously con- 
trived under various forms to secure what 
is supposed to be needful. The semblance 
of the passover, christened ‘‘ the holy com- 
munion,” as also outward washing in 
divers forms, is still continued to distract 
the church, and the character of the 
second advent, or second coming of Christ, 
perplexes the church to-day nearly as 
much as did the first the Jews of old. 

It is, however, believed that with the 
various branches of the church it is ad- 
mitted that the promise of the Master to 
His disciples, that He would not leave 
them comfortless, but would come again 
unto them, John xiv. 16—18, and that 
the object of this coming would be to 
lead them into all truth, to reprove or 
convict the world of righteousness and of 
judgment, and secure to all God’s be- 
lieving children the evidence of their ac- 
ceptance with Him, has been and will 
continue to be the rich inheritance of the 
church; also, that death and judgment 
are divine appointments, and eternally 
enacted ; that the former ends probation, 
the latter follows it ; that all that is written 
in the Scriptures concerning them as un- 
derstood by the Divine mind will be ac- 
complished, and by the spiritually wise 
will be accepted and prepared for. And 
although further inquiry cannot find a 
single factor that will increase our happi- 
ness, either for time or eternity, yet there 
is such a disposition in the human mind to 
know something of the unknowable, to 
explain that which is inexplicable, that it 
seems difficult to restrain our speculations 
upon some supposed intimation of the in- 
spired writers that there will be some time 
in the future a visible return to the earth 
of the ascended Saviour, when He will 
consummate His work bya personal reign 
over His own people on a renovated 
planet. On this subject, however, there 
is no uniformity of thought. There are 
not wanting persons of the deepest piety 
and highest intellectual and literary quali- 
fications who understand the second ad- 
vent to be wholly spiritual. That it was 
the design of our Heavenly Father, which 


could only be the conception of an infi- 


finite mind, to restore men to their pri- 
meval condition, when He was not only 
recognized as their Father, but as their 
only King and Ruler. And to effect this 
a preparatory system of typical ordinances, 
adapted to a state of pupilage, has been 
succeeded by the Gospel of Christ, through 
whom it was His purpose to restore His 
Own personal reign in the world. In the 
New Testament we find interchangeably 
used the terms, ‘‘ the kingdom of heaven 
is at hand,” ‘‘the kingdom of God,” 
‘* the gospel of the kingdom,” the king- 
dom of heaven likened to ten virgins, 
to a grain of mustard seed, a little 
leaven, &c.; and finally an apparent 
limitation of time as to its final ap- 
pearance, or the more visible commence- 
ment of His universal reign, to that 
generation, that it should take place be- 
fore all who were then standing in His 
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presence would pass away. Now, when it 
is remembered that all that was written 
upon the subject of this kingdom was 
written before the end of the old world, 
or Jewish age, under the law, Heb. ix. 26, 
and much of it before the outpouring of 
the Spirit at Pentecost, and set forthin such 
great variety of language, and often highly 
symbolical, and moreover when we. fur- 
ther call to mind that Paul describes this 
kingdom as being pre-eminently spiritual, 
I Cor. iv. 20, ** not meat and drink, but 
righteousness and peace and joy in the 
Holy Ghost,” Rom. xiv. 18, are we not 
justified in arriving at the sound conclu- 
sion that inasmuch as the disciples were to 
wait for the promise of the Father, Acts i. 
4 to 6, which they would receive in the 
baptism of the Holy Ghost not many days 
hence, which would empower them to 
proclaim to the ends of the earth the uni- 
versality of His reign over a new and 
renovated church—Eph. ii. 13 to 18— 
that all the reference to this kingdom, 
from Genesis to Revelation, as to its char- 
acter and the time of its establishment, 
refers to the same event, namely, the re- 
establishment, through Christ in His 
church, of the reign of God over the chil- 
dren of men; and that this coming to 
judgment and to reign more visibly com- 
menced at the day of pentecost, and is 
noted by divers steps through the apos- 
tolic age, and especially in executing His 
final purpose and judgment upon Jerusa- 
lem; and will only be fully consum- 
mated in all its completeness when the 
spirit of the gospel leavens the whole 
lump ; when the kingdoms of this world 
become the kingdoms of our Lord and of 
His Christ; when in every place incense 
shall be offered to His holy name, a peace 
offering ; when the sacrificial, mediatorial 
and judicial work is thus completed, the 
kingdom delivered up to the Father and 
God becomes all and in all. 


Tuomas C1iarK. 
Cobourg, Ontario, Canada, 
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AN IMPORTANT MISTAKE. 








In Arthur Gilmour’s ‘‘ Making of the 
American Nation,” notwithstanding his 
views being, on the whole, favorable to 
peace, he incorrectly says, as noticed in 
the Student, that, during the Revolution, 
‘The Friends in Pennsylvania took up 
arms.’’ No doubt some members of the 
Society did so ; but not with the approval 
of the body to which they belonged. A 
certain number in Philadelphia separated, 
with the name of ‘* Free Quakers,” on this 
ground. Some of the property of this now 
extinct association has been used for many 
years as a free library in Philadelphia. 





ANDREW CARNEGIE is giving his influ- 
ential assistance to the effort to obtain a 
joint Arbitration Treaty. He is the author 
of the interesting work, entitled ‘‘ The 
Great Peaceful Republic,” which was fa- 
vorably reviewed, at some length, in the 
Herald of Peace for January, 1887. That 
review was extensively reproduced in a 
number of other journals and newspapers. 
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AN OPEN LETTER FROM THOMAS 
KIMBER. 


Dear Friends, Young and Old, West and 
East: ° 


Through the kindness of the Editors of 
the Friends’ Review and Christian 
Worker, 1 am permitted this opportunity 
of addressing you, it may possibly be for 
the last time. 

So many loving inquiries and messages 
of tender interest and sympathy have 
reached me on every hand within the 
past few months, that I feel drawn to re- 
spond to them, once for all, in the only 
way in which it seems practicable su to do. 

It has pleased the Lord, as you know, 
after several years of more or less suffer- 
ing from nervous prostration, to visit me 
with a severe and it is supposed mortal 
disease, which for eight months past has 
involved continual pain, and uncertainty 
of life from week to week. 

Added to this more recently have been 
the results of a fearful fall in a moment of 
unconsciousness, which seemed to in- 
crease my sufferings almost beyond the 
limit of human endurance. And so it 
would have been, dear Friends, but for 
the grace and power of our loving Lord 
and Saviour, who has continually sus- 
tained me with His life-giving presence. 
It has been worth all the suffering to ‘re- 
alize, through His mercy, an unbroken 
peace—an entire resignation to His 
blessed will, whether for life or death. 
Not through any attainment or righteous- 
ness of my own has this grace been ex- 
tended. At such a solemn hour, in- the 
near prospect of Eternity, all these are 
realized indeed to be but ‘‘as filthy 
rags’’—‘*a covering narrower than a 
man may wrap himself in.” 

I desire to testify fully to the satisfying 
truths of the ‘‘old theology ’’ so-called, 
against which many in our day seem to 
revolt; to the all sufficiency of a personal 
and living and Almighty Saviour—not 
only by His atoning death to reconc.le 
us to our God and Father, but that ‘* be- 
ing reconciled we are saved by His life.’’ 


I realize that He is not only the Alpha, 
but the Omega, the First and the Last of 
the believer’s faith ; and that He is ‘‘ able 
to save unto the uttermost’’ (eis fo pan- 
telas, to the completion) all that come 
unto God by Him. That He performs 
this work, from beginning to end, through 
His blessed Holy Spirit, who quickens 
the dead soul, opens the blind eye and 
unstops the deat ear, that all may hear 
the voice of the Son of God, and that 
they who hear shall live. 

And that the same Almighty Saviour 
sanctifies His people by His blood, 
through His word and truth, by His cup 
and His baptism, by His rod and prun- 
ing knife, by His fan and fire and» ham- 
mer. And that this work also is all per- 
formed through His eternal Holy Spirit, 
whom the Father sends in His name, not 
a mere ‘‘influence,” but the Lord the 
Spirit (2 Cor. iii. 18, R. V.). 

I believe that it is only the law of the 
Spirit of life in Christ Jesus that ‘‘ sets us 
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free from the law of sin and death,’’ and 
that in the most advanced stage of Chris- 
tian experience we are safe only as we 
continually.look to Him, and yield our- 
selves in humble obedience to His life- 
giving word and power. 

We read of this blessed Saviour, (Heb. 
y. 8, R.V.) that **‘ Though He was a Son, 
yet learned He obedience by the things 
which He suffered, and having been made 
perfect He became unto all them that 
obey Him the Author of eternal salva- 
tion.’”? And again (Heb. ii. 10, R. V.): 
‘* That it became Him for whom are all 
things, and through whom are all things, 
in bringing many sons unto glory, to 
make the Author of their salvation per- 
fect’ through sufferings. For both He 
that sanctifieth (He, the Sanctifier—D/- 
aglott) and they that are sanctified are all 
of one, for which cause He is not 
ashamed to call them brethren.’’ 

Beloved Friends, I have never found in 
the Holy Scriptures any authority for the 
doctrine, taught by some in our day, of 
the possibility of an entire and immediate 
eradication of our inherited sinful and 
fallen nature by a momentary act of faith. 

Having, moreover, for nearly fifty 
years been a close student of the writings 
of the fathers of our branch of the 
Church, importing largely the original 
editions of their works that I might know 
just what they did believe and teach, I 
am able to affirm that no such erroneous 
doctrines were held or taught by any 
approved authorities among them. 

They unite in the testimony that ‘in 
Christ,’’ and only in Him, was this per- 
fect deliverance from the power of sin 
known. They maintain that by long and 
earnest endeavor, by-continued watchful- 
ness and prayer, by habitual submission 
to the Lord’s chastening and sanctifying 
influences—this sweet experience of con- 
tinually abiding in Him might be real- 
ized. And so following on to ‘‘ know 
Him and the power of His resurrection 
and the fellowship of His sufferings, being 
made conformable unto His death,’? re. 
flecting as a mirror the glory of the Lord, 
they were transformed into the same im- 
age from glory to glory, even as from the 
Lord the Spirit. (2 Cor. iii. 18, R. V.) 

Dear young friends, it is our privilege 
to belong to a branch of Christ’s Church 
to whom has been committed as a sacred 
trust the blessed truth that all types and 
shadows of the old dispensation in the 
worship of God have been fulfilled and 
dismissed by the glorious Mediator of the 
New Covenant. 

Let us not be persuaded to return to 
any of these again. I have no fear as to 
the result of recent agitation of the ques- 
tion in regard to the so-called ‘ ordi- 
nances’’ of water baptism and the out. 
ward supper. The close re-examination 
and the clear re affirmation of the spirit- 
ual views of the Gospel as always held by 
the Religious Society of Friends that fol- 
lowed have settled these questions 
amongst us for our generation at least. 

Let us hope that those who have been 
active in agitating them may find peace in 
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quietly returning to the simplicity of our 
profession of faith in these respects; or 
else in such other Church affiliations as 
may correspond with their changed views 
in regard thereto. 

Our place, on the one hand, is not to 
judge others to whom the Lord has not 
revealed what we believe He has un- 
folded to us. 

Nor is it to shrink, on the other hand, 
from an open and courageous confession 
of the liberty that we find from these and 
other formalities in the simplicity and 
spirituality of the Gospel of Christ. 

I believe that this sweet liberty and 
simplicity are adapted to all classes and 

‘conditions of men—to the city and to the 

country, to the rich and the poor, to the 
cultured and to the ignorant, to home 
and foreign mission work, as well as to 
the worship of the graver assemblies of 
our own people. 

The Lord Jesus Christ is the Head of 
His Church to-day as fully as He was in 
the days of the Apostolic Church, or of 
our early Friends ; and as He is preached 
and the people are gathered directly to 
Him, they can safely be left in His Al- 
mighty and loving care, and no man will 
be able to pluck them out of His hand. 

It is important, dear Friends, to bear 
constantly in mind that nothing that may 
be written or taught, however positively, 
with regard to the distinct ‘‘ offices” of 
the several ‘‘ persons,” so-called, of the 
Godhead, has any authority or value be- 
yond the clear revelations of the Holy 
Spirit Himself in the Holy Scriptures 
which He has given forth. All refine- 
ments upon His own teachings, however 
elaborate or apparently learned, aré but 
empty human dogmas, which will result 
in nothing but confusion. 

Especially objectionable seems the as- 
sertion that the ‘* Holy Ghost is the ex- 
ecutive of the Godhead.” The word ex- 
ecutive does not occur in our. English Bi- 
ble ; but we are expressly told (John v. 
27, R. V.) that the Father hath given au- 
thority to the Son to execute judgment 
.also, because He is the Son of man. 

‘*Secret things belong to God,’’ He 
declares. Only the things revealed (un- 
veiled) belong to us and are to be taught 
to our children. We see but in part with 
our finite human vision, and thus can 
prophesy but in part with regard to the 
infinite attributes and nature of Almighty 
God. 

The American Revisers have wisely 
united in recommending the use of the 
term ‘* Holy Spirit ’’ in all places where 
the same Greek word is rendered ‘‘ Holy 
Ghost”? in our old version. It avoids 
much confusion, and dispels the idea that 
a different meaning attaches to these 
passages where the word ‘‘ Ghost” is re- 
tained from the old Tyndale translation, 
in whose day it was in most general use. 

Dear young Friends, a movement seems 
to be agitating at this time to substitute 
the name of ‘‘ Friends’ Church” for the 
title by which for two centuries we have 
been known. Let us not join in such an 
effort. We do not belong to the 
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‘« Friends’ Church,’’ nor do we want to, 
but to Chris#’s Church, of which the 
Lord Jesus is the living Head, and of 
which the Religious Society of Friends is 
a living branch. The Wesleyan Metho- 
dists were denominated a ‘‘ Society” by 
their founder, John Wesley, more than a 
hundred years ago, and they still retain 
that appellation in England. The Bap- 
tists chose the title of ‘‘Association.”’ 

The recent investigations of the most 
eminent scholars of our day have shown 
that in the early Christian Church this 
idea of a ‘* Society” permeates its entire 
organization ; and that its forms of gov- 
ernment and even the titles of its officers 
were largely modelled on the Jewish or 
Gentile religious or civil associations 
which prevailed at the time (See Hatch’s 
Bampton Lectures, and Professor Sanday 
and others in London Exfosttor, 1887). 

Our foretathers were wisely led in the 
choice of the modest yet dignified title 
which they assumed—‘‘ The Religious 
Society of Friends.’’ 

It carries with it the glorious truth of 
the Christian Church, being composed of 
different families of one great household 
of faith—different regiments of one great . 
army, each with its own standards to up- 
hold and its special duties to perform, 
but all under the headship and govern- 
ment of our one great Captain—engaged 
in one service, the advancement of His 
kingdom and the promotion of His glory. 

And now, dear Friends, in closing this 
loving salutation I would commend us 
all, and the interests that are dear to us, 
to our Heavenly Father’s tender love and 
care. In the Lord Jesus Christ we find 
all differences among His sincere follow- 
ers sweetly reconciled. Let us ever seek 
to draw nearer to Him and nearer to one 
another in Him, with mutual regard for 
the feelings and opinions of those from 
whose views in some respects we may feel 
compelled to differ, avoiding all personal 
reflections or endeavors to make those 
differences wider than they really are. 

While we pray earnestly for a unity in 
the faith, and desire that we all may be 
like-minded in the Lord, let us remember 
that if in anything His redeemed chil- 
dren are otherwise minded God is able to 
reveal even this unto them, and will do 
so in His own time and way. 

THomas KIMBER. 
Richmond Hill, L. 1., N. ¥., Eighth mo. 3d, 1887. 








I sEE in this world two heaps, of human 
happiness and misery. Now, if I can 
take the smallest bit from one heap. and 
add to the other, I carry a point. If, as 
I go home, a child has dropped a half- 
penny, and if, by giving it another, I can 
wipe away its tears, I feel I have done 
something ; I should be glad, indeed, to 
do greater things, but I will not neglect 
this. —Newion. 





- 





Tue dew of Heaven is falling upon 
you, to water the tender plants—and the 
blessing of God be among you. 

—George Fox. 





ea 
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LONDON YEARLY MEETING. 


(Continued from page 7.) 

Seventh-day Morning, fifth mo. 21st.— 
The committee appointed to audit the Na- 
tional Stock reported that the expenditure 
during the past year had exceeded the in- 
come by £433. and recommended the Yearly 
Meeting to direct a contribution fully equal 
to that of last year. 

A Testimony of Lewes and Chichester 
Monthly Meeting concerning Rachel Rick- 
man was read, 

A summary of the proceeding of the Meet- 
ing for Sufferings was read. 

Charles Thompson mentioned that there 
was a bill before Parliament on the question 
of Oaths, which, though not directly affect- 
ing the interests of the Society, should, he 
thought, receive the attention of the Meeting 
for Sufferings, 

Stafford Allen agreed. 

A Minute of Carlisle Monthly Meeting, 
concerning Robert Doeg, was read. 

George Gillett requested that the Clerk 
might be authorized by the meeting to sign 
a petition to the House of Commons protest- 
ing against the State regulation of vice in 
India, and elsewhere throughout our Crown 
colonies. He said that in many places the 
system prevailing was one of direct license. 
The Indian Government, however, had re- 
cognized that the system did not fulfill even 
the purposes for which it had been estab- 
lished, and were only waiting instructions 
from home to abolish it. 

A general feeling was expressed in favor 
of George Gillett’s proposition. A Minute 
was adopted instructing the Clerk to sign the 
petition. 

Second-day Morning, Fifth mo. 23d.—A 
Minute of Hardshaw West Monthly Meeting, 
concerning Nathaniel Worsdell, was read, 
and several Friends expressed satisfaction 
with it. 

A Minute of Edinburgh Two Months Meet- 
ing, concerning Robert Smeal, the late Edi- 
tor ot Zhe British Friend, was read. 

The meeting then proceeded to the read- 
ing of the Continental Committee's report. 
The membership of Hobart Meeting, in Tas- 
mania, was reported to be twenty-five. The 
special event of the year had been the open- 
ing of the school for the children of Friends 
and others, under the care ot Samuel Clemes, 

Epistles were read from Hobart and Mel- 
bourne Annual Meetings 

On behalf of Sydney Meeting a Minute of 
the Meeting for Sufferings recommended 
that it be constituted a regular Monthly 
Meeting, in connection with London Yearly 
Meeting. 

A Minute was made accordingly. 

The Queensland report showed that Friends 
at Brisbane continued to meet regularly asa 
meeting for discipline, and were looking for 
a formal recognition before long. Friends 
at Rockhampton also met regularly. A little 
assistance had been given to the meeting at 
Auckland, in New Zealand. No opening 
for the establishment of a meeting in any 
other part of the country had presented it- 
self; but the visits of Ann F, Jackson and 
her husband to the scattered Friends had 
been very highly appreciated. 

On the suggestion of Charles Thompson it 
was resolved that the Clerk should be re- 
quested to convey privately to Jos. J. Neave 
the sympathy of the Yearly Meeting at large 
on his behalf. 

The report concerning France showed a 
membership there of about fifty persons. 
Encouragement had been given to members 
there to attend the Yearly Meeting. The 
Friends’ School for Girls at Nimes wascom- 
mended to the care of Friends as needing 
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pecuniary assistance if i were to be con- 
tinued. In Germany the few Friends resi- 
dent there had held their meetings as usual, 
and had been much cheered by the visits of 
several Friends traveling in the ministry. 


James Clark said it had seemed to those 
who had recently been traveling in France 
extremely desirable that the school at Nimes 
should be maintained. Most of the children 
there now were not those of Friends, but 
they were getting a valuable education in our 
principles, and the school house was a cen- 
tral place for all the Friends in that district. 
He was present at the last Quarterly Meet- 
ing held there, and a very interesting meet- 
ing it was, Their pecuniary position was not 
such as enabled any of them to come as re- 
presentatives to this Yearly Meeting. They 
were most of them farmers, and had suffered 
greatly of late in consequence of the failure 
of their vines, Captain Pim was found to 
be still carrying on a very successful work, 
now disconnected with the Salvation Army, 
at Valence. Benjamin Coombes, a member 
of the Society, living eight miles from Va- 
lence, and Sarah Gelder, were also visited. 
He hoped Friends would contribute what 
was necessary to keep up the school. Ona 
close calculation, it would require about 
£120 per annum, 

Jonathan Grubb referred to the irreligious 
state of the population at Nimes, and longed 
that something might be done to introduce 
a different element. He hoped that the ap- 
peal of James Clark might not be made in 
vain, 


Second day Afternoon.—The Report ‘of the 
Continental Committee was proceeded with. 
The number of Friends in Norway was about 
the same as in 1881 viz., 149, notwithstand- 
ing many had emigrated to America during 
the past few years. An Epistle from Stavan- 
ger Meeting was read, which entered into 
much detail concerning their affairs, Up- 
wards of ninety members were reported as 
resident in Denmark, where three meetings 
for discipline were regularly held. In Turkey 
the Friends’ Meeting at Constantinople was 
well kept up, and one marriage had been 
celebrated according to Friends’ usages, 
Much success had attended the meetings and 
labors of the Friends in Syria, at and around 
both Brumana and Ramallah. In India, 
meetings for worship had been continued at 
Hoshangabad and Soagpur. Our members 
there, occupying a very isolated position, 
were especially commended to the sympathy 


of Friends at home, In Madagascar four- - 


teen adult members and eight children were 
reported as resident, and as much appreci- 
ating their meetings on First-day evenings. 


Jehu Newlin expressed the deep interest 
he felt at hearing these reports as to the state 
of the Society on the Continent. In the 
visits paid by himself and his wife, during 
the past year, to Norway and Denmark, 
they had found great openness to receive the 
word. He appealed to those in that meet- 
ing, who felt called to do the Lord's work, 
not to forget these dear friends. His sym- 
pathy had been very much drawn out for 
Friends in France, where there was a loud 
call for devoted men and women to build up 
that portion of God’s heritage. Friends 
knew the sad position of young men there, 
who had either to leave the country or enter 
the army, or suffer beyond what they could 
see that it was God's will they should bear. 
And the young women of the Society felt 
greatly the trial that this brought upon them ; 
but he believed that it would result in the 
raising up of some faithful messengers of the 
Gospel of peace, and that while the young 
men fled, the young women would devote 
themselves to this service, There was an 
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open door there, and the same might be said 
ot the mission field in Syria and Palestine. 

A Minute of Yorkshire Quarterly Meeting 
was next taken up, dealing with the question 
of our marriage regulations. Premising that 
the proportion of Friends in the Society who 
married was much smaller than in the 
general population, and, even where both 
parties were members, many were married 
by ceremonials other than our own, the 
Minute set forth that one objection urged to 
marriage by Friends’ usages was the exces- 
sive publicity involved ; and another, the al- 
leged intricate and troublesome nature of 
the antecedent formalities. 

A general Minute from Durham Quarterly 
Meeting, also generally commending the 
subject to the attention of the Yearly Meet- 
ing, was read, 

John Stevenson Rowntree: The Minute 
that has just been read has been brought 
here by York Quarterly Meeting under a 
strong sense of the responsibility involved in 
inviting the Yearly Meeting again to review 
its marriage regulations. J. S.R. spoke at 
considerable length on the subject. In one 
meeting, during the last few years, of the 
women who would in the natural course of 
things have been married in our meetings, 
two thirds had gone elsewhere to be mar- 
ried. Even with the existing regulations 
this might be to some extent changed, be- 
cause they allow of the appointment of 
special meetings for the solemnization of 
marriage. It must be remembered that there. 
are now two procedures going on at the same 
time—the regulations which are enforced by 
the State, and the regulations compliance 
with which is required by the Society of 
Friends; and two bodies of people to deal 
with—the superintendent registrars and the 
Clerks of the Monthly Meetings. The num- 
ber of people to see is also very much greater 
than it used to be, thé regulations involving 
sometimeg the obtaining of thirteen signa- 
tures, and where the parties are living in 
different parts of the country that involves 
much correspondence and a great deal of 
trouble. There was a marriage celebrated 
in Glasgow on the 6th of Tenth month last, 
the procedure antecedent to which had to be 
begun on the 16th of Seventh month, thus 
involving a period of nearly three months, 

After many expressions of unity with the 
proposition, the Clerk read a Minute referring 
the matter to the Meeting for Sufferings, and 
giving them instructions to make known to 
the Quarterly Meetings the time when the 
subject would be considered, so that all who 
were interested in it might attend that sitting ; 
a report to be furnished to the next Yearly 
Meeting. 

The Report of the School Conference was 
next read, containing amongst other mutters 
a special submittal to the Yearly Meeting of 
the question brought before it by the Educa- 
tion Board as to whether the Society had not 
a further duty to perform in relation to the 
education of the children of its wealthier 
members, 

(To be continued.) 


————_ +o 


A TRUE friend unbosoms freely, ad- 
vises justly, assists readily, adventures 
boldly, takes all patiently, defends cour- 
ageously, and continues a friend un- 
changeably. These being the qualities 
of a friend, we are to find them before 
we choose one. 





THERE is a mean, if we could hit it, 
between foolhardiness and faint-hearted- 
ness. 
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THE USES OF CONFERENCE. 


BY THE BISHOP OF RIPON.* 





‘We do not meet as a Church Congress 
to discuss the grand fundamentals of the 
everlasting Gospel. There are no fresh 
‘discoveries to be made in what is to be re- 
ceived as fundamental truth; we have 
neither to report nor to investigate any 
new developments of the faith which 
was once delivered to the Saints 
These organic doctrines of Christianity lie 
beyond the province of debate by this 
Assembly. ~ But there is an ever widening 
field for discussion upon matters of su- 
preme importance to the efficiency of the 
Church, and the adaptation of her 
machinery to the shifting requirements of 
the age in which we live. A state of great 
activity is a marked feature of the Church 
at the present day. The torpor of a past 
age has given place to an awakened energy 
and zeal, which if rightly directed, may 
lead to the most beneficial results. We 
are learning by degrees the need of greater 
elasticity and freedom in our Church 
system. I suppose that most men now 
recognize the necessity,—if the National 
Church is to retain, or, speaking more 
correctly, if she is to recover her influ- 
ence over large numbers of our fellow 
countrymen,—that she should be emanci- 
pated to some extent from those rigid and 
unyielding bands of uniformity, which 
have too often tended rather to impede 
than to further the Church’s progress. 

In such a period of reawakened activity, 
conference is of inestimable value. A 
hundred problems are sure to arise, as 
indeed they have arisen, for the wise solu- 
tion ot which nothing is more to be de- 
sired than the calm deliberation of thought- 
ful minds, and the contributions of ex- 
perience which may be imparted by those 
who have tried, each in his own sphere, 
and in his own method, to work out the 
problems which the circumstances of the 
Church and the age force on our notice. 
Problems, for example such as these :— 
how to win back the multitudes who, from 
whatever cause have became estranged 
from our Communion, or, what 1s far 
worse, estranged from Christianity itself; 
how to adp.t the ministrations of the 
Church so as to reach the largest number, 
and to convey the fullest measure of 
spiritual blessing; how to utilize to the 
utmost the services of the lay members of 
the Church without trenching upon the 
province which is peculiar to an ordained 
ministry ; how to counteract the tenden- 
cies of the age, whether toward scepticism 
in one direction, or toward superstition 
in another; how without the smallest 
surrencer of essential truth, to cultivate 
brotherly union between all who profess 
to be followers of the same Divine 
Saviour; how to preserve the distinction 
between fundamental truth, which we 
must die rather than compromise, and 
that which, equally true, is not equally 
important, and about which we may 





* Extract from an Address before a Church Congress, 
at Leeds, England, in 1872, 
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safely agree to differ till the prayer of our 
Divine Lord is accomplished, ‘‘ that they 
all may be one; as Thou, Father, art in 
Me, and I in Thee, that they also may be 
one in Us; that the world may believe 
that Thou hast sent Me.’’ 


For Friends’ Review. 


THE BETTER WAY. 





- 


The Inter-State Publishing Company 
of Boston has just issued three small His- 
torical Readers, compiled by Arthur 
Gilman of Cambridge. They are printed 
in large type, and are intended for young 
students. The first two volumes treat of 
the discovery, exploration and colonization 
of America, and the third of ‘* The 
Making of ‘the American Nation.” With 
the exception of a frontispiece*to each 
volume, the work is not otherwise illustra- 
ted. Having before referred, with satis- 
faction, to Arthur Gilman’s non use of 
battle pictures in his late History of the 
American People, I am glad to note a 
similar abstention in the present work, 
and may add that a like rule obtains re- 
specting the illustrations in the ‘‘ Story 
of the Nations’’ series, several of which 
the above writer has collaborated. 

In his Readers, the author refers to 
Friends quite frequently, giving evidence 
that he has fairly apprehended the part 
they have borne in the ‘ making’’ of 
this people. Viewed from the author’s 
standpoint of the allowability of war, we 
would say that the narrative has been 
treated interestingly and effectively. En- 
tertaining, however, as we do, a different 
view concerning the lawfulness of war, 
we would have preferred that the account 
of the war of the Revolution had been 
treated with much more brevity, while a 
fuller consideration had been given to the 
evils resulting from settling the quarrel 
with the mother country by a resort to 
arms, not only in connection with the 
finances, but also, and more particularly, 
as relating to morals ard religion. So 
also as to the sad train of ills which 
fullowed, directly and indirectly, the war 
between the States, the full extent of 
which we may not measure. _ While 
apparently realizing the condition of a 
‘‘ strong nation,” there may nevertheless 
be in process of sowing and of rapid 
growth, the seeds of disintegration and 
ruin. Our children should early be made 
aware of the significance of these social 
and political perils, and their attention 
frequently turned to the many impressive 
evidences with which history abounds, that 
desolations attend the nations—compact 
and powerful though they may have been 
—that ‘*forget God.’? Many able writers 
and orators have descanted upon the 
serious not to say the startling perils, 
which have come upon the American 
people in the train of the late Civil War, 
but it is rare indeed that we find one who 
boldly points at the sin of professedly 
Christian peoples settling their disputes by 
the sword’s bloody arbitrament. 

It is customary to confidently aver that 
the Revolution proved not only a great 
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ultimate ‘oon to America, but that it was 
a great a)! necessary one to struggling 
humanity everywhere. But how do we 
know that the policy of peace, maintained 
with firmness and dignity, would not 
have been far better? 

How do we know but that the manly 
utterances in peace, of such men of mark 
as Samuel Adams, Franklin, Washington, 
Patrick Henry and their dauntless and 
intelligent associates, would have secured 
far juster treatment at the hands of 
England than had theretofore obtained, 
to be followed not far in the future by 
political independence? Meanwhile sym- 
pathizing, assuch spirits would have done, 
with the Clarksons, Sharps, Buxtens and 
Wilberforces of England, in their oppo- * 
sition to the enslavement of the African, 
is it not probable that America would 
have participated in the general act of 
British emancipation? And if so, what 
probability then, with slavery removed, for 
the occurrence of such a work of caruage, 
such a baneful episode, as the war between 
the States? 

We cannot answer these questions, yea 
or nay, yet we may be assured that the 
King of kings would have set his seal of 
approval upon the choice of the better 
way, and that the moral status of this 
people would now be brighter, and fuller 
of happy promise than it is. 

Josiah _W. LEEDs. 





So ——____— 


Woman SurFraGE IN Wyominc —In de- 
ciding whether the practical effects of any 
measure will be good or bad, an ounce of 
experiment is worth a ton of theory. In 
Wyoming, full suffrage was granted to 
women in 1869. Every Governor of 


_Wyoming for the last eighteen years has 


testified strongly to its good results. Gov- 
ernors of Territories are appointed by the 
President, not elected by the people. 
They are not dependent on the women’s 
votes and hence their testimony is im- 
partial. 

Gov. Warren said in a letter to Horace 
G. Wadlin, Esq, of the Massachusetts 
House of Representatives : ™ 

‘* Our women consider much more care- 
fully than our men the character of candi- 
dates, and both political parties have 
found themselves obliged to nominate their 
best men in order to obtain the support 
of the women. Asa business man, as a 
city, county, and territorial officer, and 
now as Governor of Wyoming Territory, 
I have seen much of the workings of 
woman suffrage, but I have yet to hear of 
the first case of domestic discord growing 
out of it.’ 





oe 


WE are surprised at the fall of a famous 
professor ; but, in the sight of God, he 
was gone before; it is only we that have 
now first discovered it. ‘* He that de- 
spiseth small things shall fall by little and 
little.” © 





WHEN we first enter into the divine 
life we propose to grow rich ; God's plan 
is to make us feel poor. 
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Two ELEMENTS, the divine and the 
human, are always present, according to 
the economy of the kingdom of grace, ina 
right religious life and work. Their co- 
operation is essential in both. Errors 
creeping in concerning this truth do much 
harm, in different ways. ‘‘ By grace ye are 
saved, through faith, and that not of your- 
selves; it is the gift of God.” ‘* Work 
out your own salvation with fear and 
‘trembling, knowing that it is God that 
worketh in you.’” Here we have our de- 
pendence taught, our total dependence 
upon God ; and yet our duty also. ‘‘ How 
shall we escape, if we neglect so great 
salvation ?”’ 

A school or tendency of thought exists, 
whereby stress is so exclusively laid upon 
the gift side, the divine element, in our 
salvation, that endeavor on our part is 
practically almost !eft out. ‘‘ Justification 
is a gift, and so is sanctification: all we 
_ have to do is to receive it.’’ While this is 
in a sense true, the manner of our re- 
ceiving it is very important. ‘As ye 
have received Christ Jesus the Lord, so 
walk ye in Him.’’ Weare not inertly or 
supinely to be carried heavenwards; but 
are to accept the gift of grace, and work 
out its transforming and actuating influ- 
ence upon our lives. Watching, praying, 


striving, are not, in our Lord’s teaching ° 


and in that of His apostles, limited to the 
beginning of the Christian life. Paul was 
not a child, but a strong man in Christ, 
when he wrote that he had occasion to 
buffet his body and keep it under, lest, 
having preached to others, he should him- 
self become acastaway. Here is a danger, 
then, to be guarded against, under the 
same apostle’s warning: ‘‘ he that think- 
eth he standeth, let him take heed lest he 
fall.’” He who believes that he has re- 
ceived entire sanctification by a single act 
of grace, cannot wisely exclude himself 
from the number of those who need this 
warning. Can it be said that, where the 
teaching of such a mode of sanctification 
prevails, the weight of those monitory 
words is often remembered or impressed ? 

Another school or class of Christian 
believers is well known, whose stress is 
habitually laid most upon the human ele- 
ment in religious life. Duty, obedience, 
individual faithfulness, walking in the 
light, are abundantly pressed. Full as- 
surance of forgiveness in Christ, and trust 
in His keeping power, are qualified into a 
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‘*trembling hope,” by misgivings as to 
individual ability to persevere in the strait 
and narrow way. ‘The peace of God 
that passeth all understanding "’ is hardly 
enjoyed by these, who dwell much upon 
their own weakness, instead of ‘‘ looking 
unto Jesus.” 

In religious work, again, the divine and 
human elementsare both needfully present. 
Here the two schools just referred to often 
seem to interchange places. Those last 
mentioned, who in conduct and character 
make the most of faithfulness, the active 
human element, yet, as to religious work, 
evangelizing and missionary labor, or ser- 
vice in religious meetings, are the most 
prone to insist on waiting for very special 
guidance for every word spoken or step 
taken. The haman element in religious 
work is by them kept under much fear 
and repression. 

Not so with those who, holding what is 
called the extreme evangelical view, think 
and speak of little in regard to the reli- 
gious life, the soul-life, except the gift re- 
ceived from God in Christ. They are apt 
to encourage great liberty in Christian 
work. With little fear of creaturely ac- 
tivity, they advocate frequency and full- 
ness of testimony. Guidance in ministry, 
though it may be approved in theory, is 
yet in practice very liberally construed, or 
merged in human leadership. 

Is either of these schools of thought, or 
tendencies in action, exactly right? We 
think not. Both the divine and the human 
elements or factors ought to be constantly 
recognized, in soul-life and in Christian 
work. It was a Calvinist minister who 
advised a young Christian to believe and 
pray as though everything depended upon 
God, and to act as if all depended upon 
his own faithfulness. Emmanuel, God 
with us, is with us not to make us less, but 
more of men. So far as any can realize 
that He is indeed with them, not in the 
flesh, but in the nearer presence of the 
Spirit, they may know that the life hid 
with Christ in God is indeed hid from the 
world, but is the strongest, most open, 
active and effective life permitted to men 
on this earth. 


<2 —___—— 


BRINGING DUELLING into contempt will 
be a great gain to civilization; and that 
seems to be a probable result of a recent 
‘¢ affair of honor ’’ in France. 


In the light of common sense, this is - 


what has happened. A political speaker 
uses uncomplimentary language concern- 
ing another public man, whose ambition 
for office has not yet been fully satisfied. 
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The latter sends two of his friends to the 
former, inviting him to stand up and be 
shot at; with the opportunity, however, 
also, of shooting back. This he calls 
‘*serious reparation” for offensive ex- 
pressions concerning himself. The man 
thus challenged appoints two friends to 
consult with those of his challenger. 
There is thus constituted a committee of 
four gentlemen, all of respectable position 
before the world, to consider a difficulty 
between two men, both of high standing 
in the community. Surely such men will 
arbitrate, will conciliate, will conclude 
upon a mode of adjusting the unpleasant 
controversy? No: their decision is that 
the two men must shoot at each other; 
the only question being, at exactly what 
distance. Shall it be thirty, sixty, or 
seventy five feet ; and shall they fire but 
once, or again and again in turn until 
one or the other is hit? Common sense 
naturally inquires, where is the ‘‘ serious. 
reparation ’’ to be found in this arrange- 
ment? Should the offended party be, on 
the field, shot dead, there is clearly no 
reparation. If he, instead, kills his offen- 
der, he has taken to himself a burden of 
grievance towards the man himself, his 
family, and the community, far out of 
proportion to the offence. Instead of 
being made better, everything is made 
worse. All that prompts and sustains 
such folly is selfish pride. 

Charles Sumner said, many years ago, 
in an eloquent discourse, that wars are 
national duels. The causes and accepted 
excuses of both are the same. Nations 
with large standing armies are jealous of 
each other, and a slight offence may at: 
any time light this jealousy into a confla- 
gration of war. Duelling has now very 
much disappeared in Great Britain and 
Ireland. In this country it is under the 
ban of law, and is rare. So it is in Ger- 
many, except the preposterous face-slash-- 
ing of students in the universities. May 
we not hope, then, that, as the progress of 
civilization is putting an end to deliberate 
mortal combats between individuals, it 
will also, not much later, put an end to: 
those much more fearful duels between 
nations, which we call wars? 





Onto YEARLY MEETING is about to hold! 
a critically important session. Fraternity 
of feeling does not make it right to avoid 
recognizing the fact of the injury done to- 
that Yearly Meeting in the past by un- 
wise subserviency to leadership. High 
religious profession, confident assertion 
of authority, and appeals to the emotions 
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under the name of spirituality, may some- 
times take and hold captive almost ‘the 
very elect.” It does not seem to us too 
much to say that the time has come for 
Ohio Yearly Meeting tuo throw off alto- 
gether the bondage of personal govern- 
ment; lest, through its influence, it be 
made a wreck. May fervent prayers 
ascend, not only from its members, but 
from Friends everywhere, that this body, 
containing many souls who earnestly wish 
to be loyal to Christ, may, through mu- 
tual condescension, in that love which 
beareth all things and thinketh no evil, 
be brought into unity within itself, and 
with the other bodies having a like ap- 
pointed place in the universal church. 








THE INTERNATIONAL LESSON. 


THIRD QUARTER. 

Eighth month 21, 1887 
Matt. v. 17—26 

Gotpen Text.—Think not that I am come to destroy 


the law orthe prophets, I am not come to destroy, but 
to fulfill. Matt. v. 17. 


As was said last week, a large part of the 
Sermon on the Mount is explanatory of 
the eight beatitudes ; thus it will be seen 
that verses thirteen to twenty explain 
the kind of righteousness of which Christ 
had just spoken in verses ten to twelve, 
and that verses twenty-one to twenty six 
are the explanation of the blessing to the 
peacemakers. 

17. Think not that lam come to destroy 
the law. Christ was speaking with au- 
thority (ch. vii. 29) and promulgating the 
laws and principles of a new kingdom. It 
was natural for His audience to suppose 
that in doing so He wassetting aside the laws 
of the old dispensation The Pharisees 
had in fact already accused Him of doing 
so (Mark ii. 24; John v. 16, 18), and 
from that day to this there have been those 
who held that faith in Christ superseded the 
necessity of keeping the law, in spite of 
Christ’s express and continual teaching to 
the contrary. The law here meant is the 
whole Mosaic revelation, of the addi- 
tions and glosses of the Scribes who had 
by their traditions added a mass of minute 
regulations that were almost impossible to 
practice. ‘*‘The prophets’? means the 
message as to God’s righteousness and 
will, given by the prophets, rather than 
their predictions of future events. Jam 
not come to destroy but to fulfill. This is 
throughout the nature of Christ’s gospel— 
not negative, but positive. The law given 
by God through Moses had its foundation 
in the nature of God Himself and could 
not be abrogated or set aside. Christ 
fulfilled it Himself in every point, and 
not only so, He came in order to make it 
possible for us to fulfill it. This is salva- 
tion— of to save us from the necessity of 
obeying, but to save us to the possibility 
of obeying. Rom. iii. 31; x. 4, Heb. x. 
8,9 and 16. Christ fulfills also in the 
sense of perfecting. He takes for example 
the teaching of the law against murder 


Lesson vrit. 
JESUS AND THE LAW. 
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and enlarges and deepens it, making it a 
law against anger. Ch. v. 21, 22 and soon. 

18. For verily I say unto you. This 
expression repeated no less than fourteen 
times in this chapter and the next, is the 
authoritative utterance of a king. TZi// 
heaven and earth pass. It is the same as 
saying, ‘‘ even though all things else, even 
heaven and earth itself should pass, the 
law shall remain.’? (Luke xvi. 17.) One 
tot or one tittle, *** Jot’ isthe English 
contracted form of the Greek sofa, the 
name of the smallest letter in that lan- 
guage, as its counterpart yod is in the 
Hebrew. ‘Tittle,’ a point, is a little 
crooked mark in Greek, written over cer- 
tain letters to mark the presence or ab- 
sence of the A sound.”—Prof. Jsaae Hall. 
In Hebrew the tittle was one of the 
smaller strokes or twists which distin- 
guished certain very similar letters from 
each other. ‘‘ The Hebrew copyists were 
scrupulous to the last degree, and regarded 
the slightest error in their copy as fatal.” 
—Abbott. Till all be fulfilled. Not the 
same Greek word as that translated /0 
fulfil in verse 17. The meaning of that 
is to fi// out, as one fills out the details of 
a sketch or plan. In verse 18 the meaning 
is, to accomplish, to realize. 


19. Whosoever therefore shall break 
one of these least commandments. Shall 
remove as it were one of these jots or 
tittles from the moral law. He shall be 
called the least in the kingdom of heaven. 
His punishment shall be like his crime ; 
he breaks one of the least and he shall be 
least himself in the new kingdom in which 
perhaps he had made the mistake of think- 
ing that the old Jaw was of no account. 

20. Except your righteousness shall ex- 
ceed the righteousness of the Scribes and 
Pharisees. Their righteousness was a 
rigid observance of the minuter details 
of the law, meg/ecting at the same time the 
weightier matters. See Matt. xxiii. 23 to 
28. We sometimes make the mistake of 
thinking that Christ blamed their atten- 
tion to detail, whereas He says plainly 


‘that they did right in doing it. (V. 20.) 


It was their neglect of the weightier things 
which He blamed, not their attention to 
the details. The God who numbers even 
the hairs in the heads of His children will 
certainly not regard any point of His law 
as unimportant. Ye shal/in no case enter 
into the king:om of heaven. The blessing 
to those who are persecuted for righteous. 
ness sake is that ‘‘ theirs is the kingdom 
of heaven ;”” hence it naturally follows 
that those who do not possess this true 
righteousness cannot even enter the king- 
dom, in other words, those who will not 
obey the laws of the King do not come 
under His government. 

21. Yehave heard thatitwassaid Hav- 
ing laid down the general principle that 
in His kingdom the law is to be obeyed 
more perfectly than even the Scribes and 
Pharisees obeyed it Christ proceeds to 
give several instances from the law, show- 
ing in each case how He would deepen 
and enlarge it. Zhou shalt not kill (Ex. 
xx. 13; Deut. v. 17) and whosoever shall 
Rill, Lange says that by this gloss the 
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Scribes made the law refer simply to the 
actual outward act of murder. Shall be 
in danger of the judgment. ‘‘'This was 
the local court (or Council of Seven) es- 
tablished, subject to the Sanhedrim, in 
every town of Palestine (Deut. xvi. 18) 
for the trial and punishment of murder. 
Its punishment was death bythe sword.’’— 
Kendrick. 

22. Whosoever is angry with his brother 
—the R. V. rightly omits ‘‘ without a 
cause.’’ Christ cuts away all the external- 
ism which the Rabbis had added, and pro- 
claims that the thing forbidden is the root 
of sin in the heart, the anger, whose legiti- 
mate fruit is murder. See I John iii. 15 ; 
Jas. iti. 14—17. And whosoever shall 
say to his brother, Raca. ‘ Empty, 
worthless fellow.” The abusive words 
are the outward expression of the anger of 
the heart. Jas. ili. 8, 9. - Shall be in 
danger of the council. The Sanhedrim, 
or highest court of the Jews. Its punish- 
ment for murder was stoning, a severer 
death than the former, because a greater 
degree of anger is indicated. But who- 
soever shall say, Thou fool. The word 
means ‘‘stupid fool, vile apostate, im- 
pious wretch.’’ It expresses a still stronger 
degree of hatred and malignity than Raca. 
Shall be in danger of hell fire. R.V., 
‘¢of the hell of fire.’”’ The figure was 
taken from the valley of Gehenna, a deep 
ravine south of Jerusalem, in which the 
impurities cast out of the temple and the 
city were continually burning, and into 
which the bodies of the worst criminals 
were cast after execution and burned. 
Christ’s meaning appears to be, that al- 
though man’s law will not inflict these 
penalties till the overt act has been com- 
mitted, yet if the feelings that will natu- 
rally lead to the act are present in the 
heart, God's penalty of eternal spiritual 
death will surely follow in each case; 
though in accordance with Luke xii. 47 
the method of the punishment will vary in 
intensity, according to the degree of guilt. 

23. Therefore if thou bring thy gift be- 
fore the altar. That is, instead of giving 
way to thy own anger, not only restrain 
that, but also do all in thy power to re- 
move thy brother’s. Bringing the gift to 
the altar of the temple was the Jewish 
method of public worship. Zhy brother. 
Brother here, as in verse 22, is to be un- 
derstood in its widest sense—‘‘ thy fellow 
man.’’ Hath aught against thee. Not 
whether thou hast anything aga'rst bim, 
but whether he has any cause of complaint. 
against thee. 

24. Leave there thy gift before the altar.. 
Brotherly love is of so much importance 
that even the worship of God may better 
be interrupted than any breach of love be 
allowed to continue ; in fact, God cannot 
be truly worshipped whilst bitterness and 
anger are in the heart. .See John xiv. 
21—23; xv. 12, 17; I Tim. ii. 8; I John 
iv. 7,8 and 20. First be reconciled to 
thy brother. \t will be seen that the whole 
passage has reference to the seventh be- 
atitude. We are accustomed to think of 
a peacemaker only as one who makes 
peace between others; but one who for 
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Christ’s sake gives up his own right to 
bear a grudge and who lives, as far as he 
himself is concerned (Rom. xii. 18) peace- 
ably with all men, is just as much a peace 
maker as the other. 

25. Agree with thine adversary quickly. 
The adversary here is the assailant in a 
law suit. While thou art in the way with 
him. In the Roman law the aggrieved 
party could compel the other party to go 
with him before the judge, but they might 
agree by the way to settle, which was 
often done, as after the case was stated 
the law must take its course. Prov. xxv. 
8; Luke xii. 58, 59. 

26. Till thou hast paid the uttermost 

farthing. The farthing here is the fourth 
part of the Roman as, and was a very 
“small brass coin, worth about two fifths of 
acent. ‘ There is an application of this 
“warning to the necessity of being in earnest 
to be reconciled to God to have our sins 
removed, because there will come a time 
«when it will be too late. ” 


PRACTICAL THOUGHTS. 


1. Christ did not come to set aside or 
-destroy the law, even in its smallest point,* 
nor yet to fulfil it in the sense of removing 
our obligation to do so, but to fill out its 
details and explain its spiritual application, 
and to make it possible for us tu obcy it. 

2. At the very outset of this Sermon on 
the Mount, Christ plainly tells that He 
means the commands He 1s about to give 
to be obeyed. They are not impracti- 
cable, but perfectly adapted to the needs 
of the life in His new kingdom. 

3. A negation is always weak. Christ’s 
religion was not negative, but positive. 
‘So must ours be if we would affect the 
world at all. 

4. ‘* There is a progression in the Bible, 
-as of an oak from an acorn ; as of the cal- 
-culus from the first four rules of arith- 
metic. The lower is fulfilled, not denied 
or destroyed.’’—Pe/oubet's Notes. 

5. There is no true worship without love 
-both to God and man. 


aeinntatenmnsonsnei Ds toate 


IN a paper in the British Weekly. un- 
-der the heading of ‘‘ Books which have 
influenced me,” Walter Besant says: 


«¢ Unqvestionably the book which most 
seized my imagination was the immortal 
* Pilgrim’s Progress.’ It still seems to me 
‘the book which has influenced the minds 
of Englishmen more than any other, out- 
side the covers of the Bible. While it 
‘survives, and is read by our boys and 
girls, two or three great truths will re- 
main deeply burned into the English 
soul. The first is the personal responsi- 
bility of each man; the next is that 
Christianity does not want, and cannot 
shave, a priest. I confess that the discov- 
ery, by later reading, that the so-called 
Christian priest is a personage borrowed 
rom surrounding superstition, and that 
the great ecclesiastical structure is entirely 
-built by human hands, filled me with only 
a deeper gratitude to John Bunyan.” 





* That is, for us, the moral, not the ceremonial law.— 
Ed. Friends’ Review. 
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From a Circular. 


Women's Foreign Missionary Association 
of Friends of Philadelphia. 





GOOD WORDS FROM JAPAN. 


Our Association has from time to time 
been aided in the work in Japan by advice 
from a native of that country, [nazo Ota. 
asx ki From a recent letter from his 
father is taken the following extract which 
shows the workings of the mind of a 
Japanese of the higher class of society in 
regard to Christianity and to the teachings 
of Friends. The writer is neither a 
Christian, a Buddhist nor a Shintoist, but 
the extent of his religious belief is that 
‘* Religion is a great social and very often 
a political force.’? He says: ‘* You know 
I have often spoken to you about and 
against Christianity; but for Religion I 
have always had highest respect. We 
must have religion—I must believe in one 
—and I know that Christianity is a great 
religious system. But the Christian be- \ 
lievers and pastors that I see fu on an 
indifferent air to the world, or they are 
really too neglectful of secular matters. 
I don’t like to see anybody nasty in habits, 
to see a young man with a long face and 
long hair. Ido not believe that the re- 
ligion of Christ makes one forgetful of the 
requirements of cleanliness and of society, 
yet many of them only talk and preach 
instead of doing some active practical 
work. Hence my aversion to Christianity 

zises from my dislike of its professors 
with whom I have come in contact; but 
of Christianity pure and simple, though 
I do not know much about it, I have a 
high regard. I called the other day on 
Dr. , and his gentle wife to ask 
them about the Quakers whom you wrote 
me you joined. They very kindly ex- 
plained to me that the Quakers are also 
called ‘ Friends’ and that they hold it 
as their principle, among others, to be 
plain in living. This I admire, for I see 
that extravagance in dress and show is 
becoming more and more common in 
recent times; as the consequence, the 
the poor suffer and the rich become more 
and more haughty for no better reason 
than because they are fortunate. Dr. and 
Mrs. also told me that the Friends 
have no strange (ridiculous) rites and cer- 
emonies. As I have often told you, I 
never believed that a real religion which 
comes to the heart needs a few drops of 
water to cleanse us. The priestly usages 
(ordinances) of Christianity look very 
much like superstitious devices of Bud- 
dhist monks. Religion must be of the 
heart. One principle of the Quakers of 
which I feel concerned about you is the 
subject of war. Sucha testimony as that 
may be well suited to the country where 
you are living now (United States), but 
under the Japanese government, whose 
policy is essentially military, you will find 
it no easy task to maintain your ground. 
All the nations—the so-called Christian 
nations especially—-are like hungry wolves. 
Why should we not be prepared to defend 
ourselves? However, | know from per- 
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sonal experience as well as from history, 
that no greater calamity can befall a com- 
munity than a scourge of war. I know 
it is an immoral thing; I know it isa 
wrong, an evil; and so if you make it 
your principle to tell others that it is 
wrong to go to war, it will bea noble thing, 
however impolitic for a time it may be.” 

We trust that by a conscientious, faithful 
teaching and a consistent life of our 
friends, Joseph and Sarah A Cosand may 
be enabled to do their part in helping 
spread the Gospel message of ‘‘ peace on 
earth, good-will to men,” and we rejoice 
to hear such testimony as the following 
taken from a letter from Japan: ‘‘ There 
is no doubt that J. and S. A. Cosand are 
making their way to the hearts of the 
Japanese and are doing good and solid 
work here which will doubiless bring forth 
much fruit.” 

From another letter written by a re- 
turned Christian Japanese who hid spent 
three years in America, is extracted this 
passage : 

April 23, 1887. 

‘¢To Mr. and Mrs.——Dear Frien‘s : 

-On the roth I called on Mr. 
and Mrs. Cosand; they are both well ; 
they live on Mr. T’s ground. [Mr. T. is 
a Japanese living in Tokio.] Then called 
on Mr. T. who was very well. He gave 
a very nice account of Mr. Cosand, how 
he is gentle, kind, full of faith, and how 
they are beloved by the people. In the 
school where Mr. Cosand now goes to 
teach he is very much liked by the students 
and on Sundays many people go there to 
hear him. Mr. T. said ‘such is just the 
man we want now in Japan’” 

A letter from J. Cosand under date of 
5 mo. 13, 1887, gives an estimate for an 
Industrial School for girls such as it is de- 
sired to found in Japan under the care of 
Friends. The estimate in brief is as 
follows : 

The boarding-house for 25 girls and 
school building to accommodate roo, to 
be built of brick ; the kitchen and ‘‘bath’”’ 
of wood. The total cost of these build- 
ings will be about 8000 yen. The ‘ yen” 
is the Japanese dollar, now worth about 
75 cents gold. According to the estimate 
the cost of such a school per month would 
be about 325 yen, whlle the receipts from 
pupils would be about 137.50 yen, leaving 
a balance to be supplied from the home 
treasury amounting to 18750 yen per 
month. In this school it is supposed the 
girls will enter at ten and complete the 
course at fifteen years of age. 

‘This will afford an opportunity to our 


‘friends who would like to see such a work 


started in Japan to aid in it, and we hope 
the Lord will put it into their hearts to 
give liberally to enable us to found such a 
Christian home and school. 

J. Cosand also informs us that six of the 
Japanese students under his teaching, 
have lately professed Christianity. 

Surely, ‘‘ in due season we shall reap if 
we faint not.”’ 





oes 


PREJUDICES may ofien be more easily 
undermined than stormed. 
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From The British Friend. 


‘Witnesses for Christ and Memorials of 
Church Life from the Fourth to the 
‘Thirteenth Century. 


By Edward Backhouse and Charles 
“Taylor. 2vols.8vo. London: Hamil- 
ton Adams & Co. 
The biographies and memorials con- 
tained in these volumes form a sequel to 
Early Church History by the same au- 
thors, the second edition of which was 
published in 1885. The historical form 
of the original work, as being too exten- 
‘sive for continuation, has been departed 
from, the purpose of the present volumes 
being, as the introduction informs us, 
‘‘rather to seek out true witnesses for 
Christ, whether among those upon whom 
the Church has bestowed the title of saint, 
or amongst the rejected and proscribed, 
whom she has branded with the name of 
heretic.” The work is divided into the 
‘four following periods : 
I. From the death of Constantine, a D. 
337, to the death of Augustine, 
AD. 430. 

II, From a.D. 430 to the accession of 
Pope Gregory the Great, a D. 590. 

III. From a.D. 590 to the end of the 

tenth century. 

1V. From the tenth century to the ter- 

mination of the Crusade against the 
Albigenses, A D. 1229. 

The witnesses selected for Period I., to 
‘which the whole of the first volume is de- 
voted, are the Catholics, Athanasius, Basil, 
‘Gregory Nuazianzen, Gregory Nyssen, 
Martin of Tours, Ambrose, Chrysostom, 
Jerome, and Aygustine ; Uifilas the Arian ; 
and the reputed heretics Jovinian and 
Vigilantius. In addition there are two 
chapters on ‘‘ The Spirit of the Age,’’ in 
which are treated a number of the distinc- 
tive doctrines and practices that obtained 
during the period embraced in the volume. 
The biographies are exceedingly interest 
ing and readable. Interesting they could 
hardly fail to be, considering the spirit of 
the age in which the subjects of them 
lived, the important places in the history 
of the Church which they held, and the 
powerful though not always beneficial in- 
fluence on the succeeding ages which they 
exercised. ‘*At the same time,” in the 
words of one of the authors, .‘* how far 
all these celebrated churchmen were as 
individuals true witnesses for Christ, is a 
question on which there may, well be a 
difference of opinion.’’ As their biogra- 
phies abundantly show, “‘ they found the 
episcopal authority already inordinately 
great; they left it absolute. They found 
the system of celibacy and monkery and 
the worship of saints and relics a young 
and sturdy plant ; they left it a great tree 
overshadowing the whole land. They 
found the Church half resolved to employ 
force in compelling men’s consciences ; 
they left her fully embarked on this fatal 
course. Down to their time schismatics 
{not to say heretics) were regarded with 
some symptoms of charity, and- treated 
with some show of consideration; but 
after the time of Augustine all this has 
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vanished : it is ‘Recant, or die; return 
to the bosom of Holy Mother Church, or 
perish like a malefactor.? Such from this 
time forward was the only alternative. At 
the same time the dogma of one Catholic 
Church, beyond the pale of which there is 
no salvation, became fixed and universal.”’ 
But while these zealous Catholics were ac- 
tive in thus transforming their Church by 
carnal methods into an earthly power of 
the most cruel and despotic nature, and 
heaping upon its devotees burdens unable 
to be borne, their lives frequently gleam 
with bright rays of light as from the secret 
presence of the Most High. Witness the 
Confession of Augustine, quoted at page 
315: ** Being warned to return to myself, 
I entered into my inward parts, Thou 
leading m2 on; and with the eye of my 
soul I saw above my mind the unchange- 
able light. Not this common light which 
all flesh may look upon, nor a greater one 
of the same kind, though much more 
transplendent, but very different from 
these. Neither was it above my mind as 
oil is above water, nor as heaven is above 
earth, but it was above me because it made 
me, and I was below it because | was made 
by it. He who knows the truth knows 
that light, and he who knows that light 
knows eternity. Love knows it. O eternal 
truth and true love and beloved eternity ! 
. . . . I found not the way to enjoy thee 
until 1 embraced that Mediator between 
God and man, the Man Christ Jesus, who 
is over all, God blessed for ever, and who 
called to me, saying, ‘1 am the way, the 
truth, and the lite.’” In the religious 
world of this period, and also of the suc- 
ceeding periods, monachism and asceti- 
cism prevailed. An idea of the monastic 
life and also of the character of the reli- 
gious leaders of the time, may be gathered 
from the following extracts from the biog- 
raphy of Chrysostom. The first is Chry- 
sostom’s description of the ‘‘ hallowed and 
peaceful time’’ which he spent in a mo- 
nastic community on the mountains to the 
south of Antioch. ‘* Before the first rays 
of sunlight the abbot went round and 
woke up those who were still sleeping. 
When all had arisen, and before they 
broke their fast, they united in a hymn of 
praise and prayer. At sunrise each went 
to his allotted task—some to read or write, 
others to manual labor. Four hours dur- 
ing the day—the third, sixth, ninth, and 
at even—were appointed for prayer and 
psalmody. When the day’s work was 
over, reclining on strewn grass, they par- 
took of a common meal of bread «and 
water, with occasionally vegetables and 
oil for the sick. After this they again sang 
a hymn, and then betook themselves to 
their straw couches, and slept; Chrysos- 
tom says, free from those anxieties which 
beset men in the world. No need was 
there of bolts and bars, for the monk had 
nothing to lose except his life, the loss of 
which he counted an advantage, since he 
could say, ‘To me to live is Christ, and 
to die is gain.’” The habits he formed 
in the cloister Chrysostom carried with him 
to Constantinople on his appointment as 
bishop. ‘‘ He disfurnished the Episcopal 
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residence, sold the costly plate and rich 
carpets, and with the proceeds erected 
hospitals for the sick and strangers, and 
provided for the support of virgins and 
widows. He even disposed of some of 
the marbles and other ornaments of the 
churches. ‘Instead of interchanging grand 
dinners with the wealthy, he ate the simplest 
fare in his solitary chamber.’’ Nor were 
his reforms confined to his own person. 
The moral tone of the court and the 
clergy had sunk very low, and he set him- 
self to reform them both ‘‘ with unsparing 
severity.’’ To Chrysostom the result was 
disastrous, for it was this contest with vice 
and folly in high places that led to his down- 
fall and banishment, and ultimately to his 
death. 

Throughout this period, as in the suc- 
ceeding periods from which the testimo- 
nies of- these witnesses are gathered, the 
lives of priests and people were in general 
corrupt. Those of the fifth century are 
described by a writer of that age as wal- 
lowing ‘‘ in licentiousness and inebriety.’’ 


(To be concluded.) ° 





CANON WILBERFORCE WELCOMED HOME, 
—By way of extending a welcome home 
to Canon Wilberforce on his return from 
America, a tea, attended by nearly 500 
persons, was held last evening .in the 
Deanery grounds. Afterwards those pres- 
ent gathered round the temporary band 
stand, from which the South Hants Tem- 
perance Band had been discoursing mu- 
sic, and some speech-making then took 
place. Mr. L Hawkins, the senior 
churchwarden of St. Mary’s, expressed 
the pleasure with which they welcomed 
the Rector after his travels, and the gath- 
ering—which, by-the-bye, was thoroughly 
representative—was next addressed by 
the Canon. Speaking with his usual 
rapid flow of telling language, he ex- 
pressed his gratitude for this additional 
illustration to him that he was able 
to rest in the sympathy of those over 
whom God had placed. him to exer- 
cise the sacred ministry. Alluding to 
America, he said he felt the country had 
in it the potentiality of the future of the 
civilized world. Having touched on the 
captivating influence of the absolute so- 
cial equality and perfect religious hberty 
that prevailed there, the Canon drew at- 
tention to the singular peacefulness and 
beauty of the American home, attributing 
this to the fact that no difference was 
made in the children of a family, and 
there was no law of primogeniture. As 
to the drink question he said their intel- 
ligent cousins in America were just now 
beginning to awaken to the fact that un- 
less they crushed the liquor traffic it 
would crush them. Prohibition, he 
hoped, was nearer the horizon of proba- 
bility, because of the 6,000 pledges he 
had been enabled to take during his short 
stay in the country. He had come back 
impressed with the determination to earn 
more than ever a character for being a 
bigot and fanatic.—Znglish Paper. 
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COLORING SUBSTANCES. 





(Continued from page 11.) 


Prussian Blue, or Ferrocyanide of 
Iron, is derived from organic substances 
rich in nitrogen, as dried blodd, horns, 
hair, hoofs, skins, &c., treated with potash 
and carbonized. Eight pounds of hoofs 
or ten pounds of dry blood yield one 
pound of charcoal, which when mixed 
with dissolved pearlash and boiled for 
some hours, form a pasty substance, to be 
afterwards washed and purified. This blue 
is almost as permanent as Indigo, but of a 
livelier tint, much prized in water and oil 
color painting. Until within a few years 
the Chinese used it to change black to 
green tea. 

Sepia, or the inky bag of the cuttle 
fish, is obtained in abundance in the 
Mediterranean. All the varieties of this 
mollusc secrete the same kind of juice, 
which they eject to darken the water when 
attacked. One part of it will render 1000 
parts of water nearly opaque. Itis ofa fine 
brown color, highly valued by the artist 
for water color drawings. 

Among the most unchangeable colors 
are the various earths or ochres, as they 
are called. Of these we note the Yed/ow, 
Red and Roman ; also, the Stennas and 
Umbers. The first of these is common in 
many parts of the world. It is a mixture 
of silica and alumina, tinged often with 
oxide of iron, and found in veins or beds 
covered by sandstone or plastic clay. The 
red is abundant in England, and under 
the name of red chalk is used by carpen- 
ters and house-painters. It should be 
free from grit, and therefore it is best to 
buy the prepared article. Venetian or 
light red is of the same character. 

Raw Sienna, a native earth from the 
Italian province of the same name, is of a 
rich golden hue, and is much valued in 
every style of painting. 

Raw Umber exists as a massive mineral 
in the isle of Cyprus. It is of a dark 
chestnut color, makes a strong pigment, 
and is almost indispensable to the portrait 
painter. 

All these earths when burnt take a 
deeper, redder tone, losing thereby none 
of their essential qualities. 

The chemical and metallic colors, though 
often brighter, are apt to be more fugitive 
than the others, particularly when exposed 
to the weather. In this list we note, first : 

Vermilion, obtained either from cinna- 
bar, a native red sulphuret of mercury, or 
by triturating mercury and sulphur and 
adding potash ley. It is a powertul, rich 
and valuable red. Formerly it was pro- 
cured solely from the Chinese, but Hol- 
land afterwards kept a monopoly of the 
manufacture of this paint, which now 
equals the Chinese in brilliancy. The 
English colormen also prepare a very su- 
perior article. When in the dry state, it 
has been sometimes adulterated by dis- 
honest dealers with red lead, brickdust, 
&c. It possesses great body and mixes 
well with other colors. 

Pure Scarlet, or iodide of mercury, 
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needs no mention, except by way of pre- 
caution to amateur artists, as it is highly 
poisonous, and when mixed with any other 
metallic color either destroys it or changes 
to a dirty yellow. 

Cadmium was discovered in 1818. It 
occurs chiefly in Silesia in several ores of 
zinc. By dissolving it in sulphuric acid, 
the resulting sulphuret is obtained, of a 
fine orange yellow tone, not unlike that 
of red lead, but better suited for artistic 
purposes. As yet the metal has not been 
found in sufficient quantity for general 
use. 
Red Lead, or Minium. This is a pecu- 
liar oxide of lead, prepared by calcining 
it upon a reverberatory hearth over a slow 
fire. It is of a fine orange color, little 
used by artists, but serviceable in the 
manufacture of flint glass, pottery glazes, 
or for house painting. 

Cobalt, in combination with iron, 
arsenic, sulphur, &c., is obtained in the 
greatest purity from Sweden. After cal- 
cination with two or three parts of very 
pure silicious sand, it is converted into 
Zaffre, with which glasses and pottery 
ware are colored blue. It is also used as 
a good sky blue, and for toning distance 
by artists. 

Ultramarine, a deep and beautiful blue, 
was formerly made from the rare mineral, 
lapis lazuli, found principally in China, 
Persia and Bucharia, and ‘valued at five 
guineas or twenty-five dollars an ounce. 
The price, owing to its now being arti- 
ficially made, is not more than thirty cents 
per pound. The oldest principal manufac- 
tor.es are in Paris, Saxony, and Nurem- 
berg. 

Chrome. The only ore of this metal 
sufficiently abundant for the purposes of 
art is the chromate of iron, of a brownish 
biack tinge wholly different from the rich 
yellow of various shades derived from it. 
The ore is found at the Bare Hills, near 
Baltimore, in the Shetland isles. and a few 
other localities. From it the bi-chromate 
of potash is made, and much employed 
in calico printing and dyeing. Chromate 
of lead, the chrome yellow of the house- 
painter, is also essential to the artist. To 
the dyer, too, it is also of essential service. 
At the present time public attention has 
been called to the criminal practice of 
coloring cakes with this poisonous ingre- 
dient, used instead of the yolks of eggs, 
and causing not only sickness, but death 
in some families. 


White Lead. Carbonate of Lead has 
been in use for a long period of time. 
Pure lead is melted, cast into thin sheets, 
which are then rolled up and placed in 
earthen pots filled with vinegar. These 
are covered over with spent tan. - In-six 
or eight days the latter begins to ferment, 
and at the end of two weeks it will be 
found that the vinegar has all disappeared 
while the leaden sheets are thickly in- 
crusted with white lead, and the tan is fit 
only for fuel. Whatever is not changed 
to carbonate of lead is remelted and again 
cast into sheets. Many years ago it was 
the practice of Wetherill & Bro., of this 
city, to use manure instead of tan, with 
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excellent results. The white powder is 
then ground in water and dried in stoves. 
Grinding for several hours with linseed 
oil completes the operation. When ex- 
posed to the light, white lead retains its 
purity, but is ometimes yellow, by being 
excluded from the light, probably owing 
to the oil. Hence it should be used only 
for outside painting. 

Zine White. In Sussex County, New 
Jersey, there occur mines of the red oxide 
of zinc in combination with an ore of 
iron and carbonate of lime. The masses 
are crushed to separate the three ingre- 
dients and the red zinc ore is then roasted. 
Dense white fumes arise and are collected 
in chambers above, formed for the pur- 
pose, or on the interior of enormous mus- 
lin bags stretched upon ‘hoops, whence the 
white particlesare shaken down or scraped. 
This substance is then pounded into bar- 
rels containing 500 pounds each when 
packed. Unlike white lead, this paint is 
not affected by light or shade. It may be 
relied upon whether used singly or in 
combination with oil or water colors. 

Paris Green. This highly dangerous 
compound of arsenic and copper should 
be very sparingly used, if at all, by the 
artist, and never by the manufacturer. It 
has caused disease by employing it as a 
color upon wall paper, and perhaps it is 
of importance only in the destruction of 
potato bugs and other noxious insects. 
Great caution is necessary in handling it, 
as, in the powdered state it is very light 
and penetrating. 

It follows from the above remarks that 
earthy substances are probably the best 
for house painting, toned sometimes with 
metallic or chemical colors—that un- 
adulterated paints only should be used ; and 
more especially, that care should be taken 
that none of a poisonous nature should be 
kept in families where their properties are 
unknown. 

(To be continued.) 
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SCHOOL. 








Haverford College.—The following ad- 
ditions have been recently made to the 
Faculty for 1887-88: 

Frank Morley, M. A. of Cambridge, 
England, Instructor in Mathematics. 

Albert S. Bolles, Ph. D., lately of the 
Wharton School of Finance, University of 
Penna., Professor of Political Economy. 

Dr. Henry Hartshorne, who was Pro- 
fessor at Haverford from 1868 to 1876, 
has been re-appointed Professor of Phi- 
losophy. 


The following items are abridged from 
the Student : 

Penn College.—The exercises of com- 
mencement week began with the Bacca- 
laureate address on Sabbath afternoon, 
6th mo. 19th, by President Trueblood. 

Commencement Day was a success in 
every respect; there were six persons in 
the graduating class. The degree of 
Bachelor of Arts was conferred upon Eva 
Morris, Fred M. Shangle, Wm. S. Hogue 
and Mariana Johnson, and the degree of 
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Bachelor of Science upon D. C. Dye 
and Minnie Ross. 

The Master’s degree was conferred 
upon Stephen M. Hadley, for work done 
in higher mathematics, and upon C. L. 
Michener for work done in philosophy. 

The Alumni Association met in regular 
business at four Pp. M. They gave their 
annual public meeting in the evening. 
Paul Hutchinson, of class of ’83, gave the 
address on ‘*‘ The Present Jury System.’’ 

Some changes will occur in the faculty 
next year. Professor C. E. Tebbetts re- 
signed the chair of mathematics, and will 
remove with his family to Pasadena, Cali- 
fornia. His place will be filled by Stephen 
M. Hadley. 

Professor E. Haworth has been granted 
leave of absence for a year’s study at 
Johns Hopkins University. His place 
will be supplied by O. E. Reynolds, a 
graduate from Wabash College, Indiana. 
The year just closed has been a prosperous 
one and the outlook for the future is 
bright. 

Westtown Notes.—At the time of 
writing the middle of the summer session 
has been reached. The work on the girls’ 
wing of the new building progresses slowly 
on account of the delay in getting out the 
bluestone from the Meshoppen quarries. 
It is supposed that six weeks have been al- 
ready lost, and that it will not be possible 
to have all of the building ready for occu- 
pancy by the first of Eleventh month. 
The alternatives in such case ‘have not 
been discussed. At a recent meeting of 
the Committee it was reported that two 
hundred and eighty five thousand six hun- 
dred and sixty six dollars and eighty-nine 
cents had been subscribed toward the new 
building, and that twenty thousand dol- 
lars more would be needed to complete 
the grading and fixing of the grounds. 

In order to relieve the pressure of work 
at the close of the term, it is proposed to 
have about three written examinations on 
each subject through the term. For some 
of these classes there will be no final ex- 
amination over the whole work of the ses- 
sion. For others there will be final exami- 
nations more general in character than 
those heretofore given. These are to test 
the pupils’ knowledge of the lines of ar- 
gument and their comprehension of the 
general tenor of the subject. 

Vermilion Academy, Vermilion Grove, 
/ii—The first annual commencement of 
Vermilion Academy occurred Sixth mo. 
17th. An enthusiastic audience, densely 
packing the large assembly room, greeted 
the four graduates. The rendering of the 
following programme was listened to with 
close attention: ‘* Noted Women,” M. 
Alice Brown; ‘‘ Garfield,” S. Murray. 
Clark; ‘* An Aim in Life,” Jane D. Hol- 
lingsworth ; ‘* Clouds,’? Florence J. El- 
liott. 

Each subject was treated in a rhasterly 
manner, showing deep thought and good 
mental discipline. 

The address to the class was delivered 
by Joseph F. Tuttle, D. D., President of 
Wabash College. It was replete with 
gems of thought and helpful ideas specially 
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aa to those just ending their school 
ays. 

After the presentation of the diplomas 
by the Principal the audience was dis- 
missed. Near an hour was spent in hand- 
shaking and social intercourse before they 
dispersed to their homes. 

An interest in the Academy and an en- 
thusiasm for education has been aroused 
which will not soondie. It will doubtless 
show itself in increased attendance next 
year. 

The Principal, Theodore Reynolds, was 
re-elected to the same position for another 
year. He has recently had conferred 
upon him by his Alma Mater, Wabash 

College, the honorary degree of Master of 
Arts. . 

O. E. Reynolds, who has rendered ef- 
ficient service as Assistant Principal, has 
accepted a call to fill a temporary vacancy 
in the faculty of Penn College. His many 
friends regret to see him leave this school 
and vicinity. 

The vacancy has been filled by the elec- 
tion of H. Louisa Osborn, Class of ’87, 
Earlham College. 

Bryn Mawr College.—The College 
closed its second academic year on the 
10th of Sixth month last. The enrolment 
of students for the year was sixty-three, of 
whom four held fellowships, and five others 
were graduates. The final examinations 
gave evidence that the cheerful, persistent 
study of the year had produced very satis- 
factory results in widened knowledge and 
greater vigor in mastering difficulties. 
Except some temporary fatigue, the health 
of the students was excellent, and as they 
scattered to their homes or to travel in 
in Europe and America, the sentiment 
among them was, that the year had been 
a very pleasant and fruitful one. 

Four appointments to fellowships for 
the year 1887—88 have been made. 

The corps of instructors will continue 
as last year, with the following additions 
and changes, viz. : 

Charles A. Perkins, Ph. D., late of 
Johns Hopkins University, has been ap- 
pointed Associate in Physics and placed 
in charge of the department. A tempo- 
rary, but sufficient, Physical Laboratory, 
has been built, and a suitable supply of 
apparatus ordered. 

Jeannette S. Brown, B. A., instructor 
in Latin and Greek, has resigned, and 
Moses S. Slaughter, Ph. D. of the Johns 
Hopkins University, has been appointed 
to that position. 

Effie A. Southworth, B. S., for the past 
year assistant in the Biological Laborato- 
ries, has received an appointment under 
the Agricultural Bureau of the United 
States; and Frederick S. Lee, Ph. D., has 
been appointed Instructor in Physiology 
and Histology. 

The two departments of animal and 
vegetal biology are now well organized 
and prepared to do excellent work. 

Hannah Shipley, of Cincinnati, will as- 
sume charge of the new hall of residence, 
Radnor Hall, next term, when it will be 
fully opened. 

There is a prospect that a class of well- 
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prepared students will enter in the autumn, 
among whom will be some graduates ; es- 
pecially, it is hoped, those seeking the 
advantages of the graduate instruction in 
History now offered by the College. 

Two partial scholarships open to mem- 
bers of the Society of Friends stand vacant 
for the coming year. 





RURAL. 

ORANGES IN THE NorTH.—In the en- 
tire range of available plants for house 
culture, no other family will give better 
satisfaction for the same amount of care 
than the citrus. The only exception that 
can be offered is on account of the bulk 
of old specimens which necessarily makes 
them difficult to move. This may be 
remedied by the use of strong castors 
securely fastened to the bottom of the 
tub, or by having stout iron handles so 
curved as to allow the insertion of poles 
by which four men may carry. Cedar is 
the best material for tubs, and should be 
well hooped and thoroughly painted both 
inside and out. To secure a perfect drain- 
age (which is of the greatest importance 
to grow oranges successfully) numerous 
large holes should be bored in the bottom. 
Two or three inches of broken pots and 
small lumps of charcoal should be first 
thrown in to draw off the surplus water 
from the roots. Over these sprinkle a 
little moss to keep the interstices open, 
and then fill in the potting soil, which 
should be merely light rotted turfy earth 
with a fair proportion of well decayed 
manure and a little sand. In potting, 
pound the soil firm; much depends upon 
this simple operation. Water li)erally 
when the plants are growing freely, but 
seldom when they are in a state of rest. 
Most cases of poor health in the citrus 
family are caused by injudicious watering, 
uncongenial soil, or improper drainage. 
Oranges must have a season of rest during 
winter, and will always grow better and 
fruit more certainly the succeeding year 
if kept over winter in a cool room. 

They are fond of moisture on the foli- 
age at all seasons, so that a weekly spong- 
ing of the leaves when in the house will 
prove highly useful. Those who have the 
advantage of a greenhouse can syringe their 
trees, which answers still better. But in 
the case of greenhouse culture, care must 
be taken not to allow the temperature to 
rise too high. A structure that will grow 
camellias, azaleas, Chinese primroses, and 
kindred plants, will answer for oranges and 
lemons. Very few insects attack these 
plants excepting the troublesome ‘‘ snail ” 
which can be destroyed by scrubbing off 
with a tooth-brush, using whaleoil soap to 
form a lather. Seeding trees cannot be 
depended on for fruiting, as they are 
liable to produce a crop of indifferent 
quality. When young, say two or three 
years old, they should be budded with 
scions taken from a bearing tree of some 
approved kind. One of the finest for 


size and excellent flavor is the Maltese 
Blood, a variety with red flesh and very 
sweet and juicy. The St. Michael is an- 
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other first-class orange, of rather small 
size but lusciously sweet and juicy, with 
an exceedingly thin rind. Sume of the 
orchardists in Florida enumerate over 100 
varieties in their collections, but it is 
doubtful if any are superior to the above 
for growing in tubs. The little Otaheitian 
Dwarf forms a neat ornamental shrub, 
but the fruit is worthless to eat. The 
large lemon, lime, and shaddock all may 
be grown as directed above. — Josiah 
Hoopes in the New York Tribune. 


TRANSPLANTING. —It is not nature’s de- 
sign that a tree should be transplanted ; 
the seed is sown, the tree springs up, and 
there it stands until age and decay bring 
it to the ground. The seeds are carried 
from place to place by the winds, the 
streams, the birds and animals, and if 
it finds a congenial spot it grows, and the 
tree is soon ready to doits share toward 
perpetuating its species. 

Man is not satisfied with this slow and 
uncertain method of distribution. By 
care and protection he propagates many 
plants where only a few, if any, would 
naturally grow. Then, to distribute the 
plants where he chooses to have them, he 
resorts to the process of transplanting, 
and it is only surprising that it can be 
carried on so successfully under all cir- 
cumstances as it is. 

A tree or shrub to be successfully trans- 
planted must undergo a certain amount of 
preparation in the nursery or greenhouse. 
In nature the roots of the tree continue 
pushing outwards in search of tood and 
moisture, and becoine, after a few years, 
very long and widely extended, with the 
young or feeding roots at the extremities, 
so far away from the tree and so twisted 
among the stones in tae soil and among 
the roots of other trees, that it is not pos- 
sible to get them, and when the tree is 
dug nothing but stiff stubs, bare of fibers 
are presented. A tree in this condition, 
has little chance of living, for the fine 
fibrous or feeding roots are very necessary. 
They are obtained in the nursery by fre- 
quent removals or root prunings. When 
a root is cut off, it begins immediately to 
heal by forming granulations between the 
bark and wood ; from these granulations 
spring numerous fine fibrous roots. . In 
four or five years the stronger ones of 
these push off away from the tree, and 
must be again cut by pruning or trans- 
planting to keep them within bounds. If 
the trees are carefully dug two or three 
years after this root pruning process, it 
will be seen that all the fibrous roots will 
be obtained, as they do not extend far 
from the tree. Then, with proper care in 
after transplanting, success is certain. 
With more frequent transplanting and 
root pruning the fibers will be made so 
numerous and closely packed that the soil 
will be retained among them, and the 
tree may be removed with a heavy ball of 
earth attached to the roots. This gives 
them protection from the action of the 
sun and drying winds, and makes success 
more certain than with such care as trees 
usually receive. A tree or shrub in this 
condition is much like a plant taken from 
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a pot where it has been growing.— Vick's 
Magazine. 

REMEDY FOR THE APHIS —At the last 
Meeting of the Western N. B. Horticul- 
tural Society, a member stated that he had 
found the fumes of coal-tar a safe and 
effective remedy for the aphis. A wad of 
rags fastened to a pole, is coated with 
the tar, set on fire and held underneath, 
but not too near the foliage. By a few 
such applications he had rid his plum 
trees, that were black with aphis, entirely 
of the pest. 








Correspondence. 





Frienps’ Mission, Doucias Istanp, ALASKA TER., 
Seventh mo 15th, 1887. 


Editor Friend's Review: 1 received a 
copy of Friends’ Review, for which favor 
receive my sincere thanks, it being the 
first religious paper 1 have seen since ar- 
riving here one month ago. We have 
selected Douglas City, on Douglas Island, 
near Juneau, Alaska, for opening a 
school. This is a mining town of about 
400 whites, besides Indians. They are 
very desirous for a school. We feel sure 
there is a large opening here for Friends 
to work. The town donated usa block 


- for mission buildings that had been re- 


served for the Catholics, and we have for 
the present rented a house that had been 
used for a saloon, and through the labors 
of our own hands we have just made some 
benches and desks for our school, which 
we aim to commence next Second-day, 
the 18th. Sheldon Jackson says there 
are about 100 Indian children of school 
age on this island ; but we cannot accom- 
modate over forty within the house we 
have rented. I never have been more 
divinely favored in any work that I have 
been engaged in than this. 

Indians here live in houses and dress in 
citizens’ clothes, and are the most intelli- 
gent I have ever worked amongst. They 
are good workers and self-supporting, are 
very ignorant of the English language, 
and their children need an education. 
Shall we be sufficiently aided to educate, 
civilize and Christianize them in this 
much neglected land of ours? We hope 
Friends everywhere will remember us. 

E. W. WEESNER. 





Pasapena, CAL., Seventh mo. 25th, 1887. 

Editor Friends’ Review : My pen is in 
hand on account of the forcible recur- 
rence of the thought that, here in Cali- 
fornia, events of great interest to the 
church are occurring. The great Head 
of the Church is, we reverently believe, 
directing these events, and marshalling 
His forces for work to be done in this 
favored land. The resemblance of this 
country to Palestine is very striking—at 
least, according to the ideas that we, who 
have never seen the Promised Land, get 
of it from the Bible, 

Then, reverting to the history of this 
State, and seeing the abundant evidences 
of ungodliness, the thought naturally fol- 
lows that there is a work for God’s peo- 
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ple to do in taking this land for Him and 
them, and driving out the enemy. 

The event I wish to speak of just now 
is the institution of a meeting at the col- 
ony of Whittier. Several Friends from 
the Mississippi Valley have recently come, 
with Aquila H. P.ckering, and others, 
from the other Friends’ neighborhoods, 
are joining with them to make their 
homes at that very beautiful spot. Yes- 
terday, meeting was held in the parlor of 
the ‘‘ranch-house,’? where Jonathan 
Bailey, President of the company, re- 
sides and superintends. It was indeed a 
blessed meeting. The dear elder Friends, 
the young and the children, were con- 
vened in ‘‘the power of God’? and in 
His love. Luther B. Gordon, of Earl- 
ham, Cal., and myself were present. 
The circumstances attending the begin- 
ning of this colony are very auspicious. 
The’ only untoward circumstance, or at 
least the one that some of us regretted, is, 
that the outlook is so good and the repu- 
tation of Friends is such that the rise in 
value of the property was irrepressible. 
The demand for an interest in Whittier 
and the surrounding land was, and still 
is, very lively. We cherish the hope that 
this will be one of the prosperous nuclei 
of Friends, and march along in company 
with Pasadena, Earlham and Wildomar 


‘in the work of the Church. 


Cyrus LINDLEY. 


From the Philadelphia Public Ledger. 
A NOBLE WOMAN. 

Except in some historical paper, the 
name of Miss Dorothea Dix, once so fa- 
miliar in philanthropic and sanitary 
work, has not been frequently mentioned 
in public of late years. Yet Miss Dix 
was not only the American Elizabeth 
Fry, but, by virtue of her prominence in 
sanitary efforts tor prison-inmates and the 
insane, was early recognized and called 
*to be the Florence Nightingale of the 
field hospital and of the nurse-corps, 
when such organization was needed dur- 
ing our late war... . 

Miss Dix was a Massachusetts school- 
teacher, who found her true schoolboys, 
later, among State legislators and Con- 
gressmen. She taught these mature pu- 
pils to understand some things that had 
not to that time been self evident to them: 
the necessity of protecting the helpless ; 
of making wise provisions for preventing 
as well as penal regulations for punishing 
crime. 

She showed them that civilization must 
penetrate the prison cell and hospital 
ward, and that humanity must find place 
wherever human beings were gathered. 
Miss Dix gave her long life to her coun- 
try. She took no pay, it is said, for her 
services in the rebellion, and, since no 
national pensions are provided or even 
much considered for such as she, it is a 
satisfaction to know that the good Samar- 
itans of a New Jersey hospital helped her 
to kindly ministration and hospitality 
among affectionate friends in her later 
years under the roof of one of the institu- 
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tions of a class which she did so much to And as your petals velvety are, one by one, 


advance and improve during her lifetime 
on earth. 








For Friends’ Review. 
RE-UNION AT GETTYSBURG. 
What martial music on the air is swelling, 
From rank to rank, the serried lines along ? 
Whence come these thousands from their far 
homes, telling 
Of former deeds, with shout and cheer and 
song ? 


Come they again, intestine war renewing, 
To drench the land in fratricidal blood, 
While shot and shell in fearful rain are 

strewing 
Their mangled forms o’er mountain, plain 
and flood ? 


No! hear the joyful cries responsive blending 
From former foemen in the battle fray, 
“ Brothers! we come to pledge a peace un- 
ending, 
In glorious promise of a better day ! 


“We come from Maine’s rude shore and 
granite mountains, 
From Southern climes by tropic breezes 
fanned, 
From lofty heights, whence rise the snow- 
fed fountains 
That pour their waters on our western 


strand, 
“ From the great city,—from each rural dwel- 
ling, 
From prairie, lake, or ocean’s winding 
shore, 


We come in joy, the welcome tidings telling, 
That war fraternal shall be known no 
more.” 


Here stood the brave, in fearful contest vieing, 

Falling amid the fierce and murderous 
Strife, 

And, mingled with the groanings of the dying, 

With screams and yells the heated air was 


rife. 
Here, on this spot, once marked by desola- 
tion, 
Where war's red footsteps {left a bloody 
stain, 


We meet in act of solemn dedication 
To “God and Home and Native Land,” 
again. s 


May Mercy round our hearts her mantle 
throwing & 

. In closer tie unite us than before, 

And love to every man, while brightly glow- 


ing, 
Lead on to Love Eternal, more and more! 


So shall we find the promise of the blessing 
Fulfilled to those who “ follow after peace,” 
Till, nation after nation, all confessing 
One God and Father, wars on earth shall 
cease, 


Brothers! lift higher yet the stainless banner 

Of King Immanuel o'er our wide domain, 

For He, whose praise is still our highest 
honor, 

Shall come in glory and in triumph reign. 


JOHN COLLINS. 
Seventh mo. asth, 1887, 
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MESSAGE OF THE FLOWERS. 








O, Roses, blooming royally, you bring me, 
in your splendor, 
A message of the summer-time—an idyl 
_ Of the dew ; 
A glimpse of all things beautiful—a hint of 
all things tender, 
A dream of all things wonderful, all fair, 
and sweet, and true, 


unfolding, 
So is a marvel wrought before our wonder- 
widened eyes; 
For silently you demonstrate the beauty earth 
is holding, 
Forecasting thus the glories in the realms 
of Paradise. 


A message, too, is folded down within the 
Lily’s chalice— 
A message to the earnest heart of peace, 
and joy, and love; 
A charge to rise above the world, its envy, 
war, and malice, 
As the Lily grows away from earth toward 
the skies above. 


Within the shadowed river-dell, across the 
misty meadows, 
We catch the gleam of Milkweed bioom, 
the burning Card’nal blaze ; 
So, nature lights her torches bright, within 
the somber shadows ; : 
So shines undimmed some spark of faith 
in life’s beclouded days. 


O, Roses, fling your petals down, ’tis not al! 
wasted sweetness ; 
And, Lilies, lavish all your lives in sweetly 
od'rous breath ; 
So may ye tell the parable of life in its com- 
pleteness, 
The parable of life, and growth, of bloom, 
decay and death. 


For never yet did garden flower or modest 
meadow beauty, 
Arise and bloom but helped to spell upon 
the verdant sod, 
A message to the hearts of men, of life, and 
love and duty, 
A message sweet and merciful sent by the 
hand of Gop. 


And never yet did man go search the flower 
pages over, 
Or pry between the perfumed leaves like 
bee or humming bird, 
But there he found the treasured sweets, and 
there he might discover 
A message of the better life, though lack- 
ing voice and word, 
DART FAIRTHORNE, in Vick's Magazine. 
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SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE.—GREAT Brit- 
AIN.—The victory of Sir George Trevelyan 
over the Liberal-Unionist candidate has 
greatly elated the Gladstonians, who express 
confidence that, if a general election was 
ordered at once, Home Rule would be victo- 
rious all over the kingdom. There is no 
probability of a new election in the near fu- 
ture, although a modification of the Cabinet 
is already talked about. The Conservatives 
and the Liberal-Unionists will probably enter 
into a still closer alliance against Gladstone, 
and Lord Hartington is expected to take of- 
fice under Lord Salisbury. It is not probable 
that any movement of importance will be 
made at the present session of Parliament, 
which the Government is making every effort 
to terminate as speedily as possible, The 
Land bill was passed by the House of Com- 
mons the 6th inst. It now goes back to the 
Lords in very different shape from that in 
which they originally passed it. 

The bill to allow the construction of a 
tunnel under the English channel, which 
was re-introduced in the House of Commons 
by Sir Edward Watkin, was rejected the 3d 
inst. by a vote of 153 to 107. : 

A despatch from St. Thomas, the 4th inst., 
says: “Letters received at Stanley Pool 
from Henry M. Stanley announce that the 
expedition arrived at Aruwhimi Falls 6th mo. 
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18th ; that all the members of the expedition 
were well, and that preparations were being 
made for the overland march,” 


FRANCE.—M. Ferry’s seconds will take 
no further steps in the matter of the proposed 
duel between M. Ferry and Gen. Boulanger. 
The incident appears to be closed. 


GeRMANY.—The Crown Prince, Frederick: 
William, underwent another operation the- 
4th inst., by Dr. Mackenzie, for the growth- 
in his throat. The results of the operation- 
were good. His general health is excellent, 
and his voice is improving. Dr. Mackenzie 
has advised the German Crown Prince to: 
postpone his visit to Ems in order to try the 
bracing air of Scotland. The Queen has 
urged the Prince to stay at Balmoral. The 
Prince has sent an agent to select a residence 
for him in the Highlands, 

The Pope has sent an autograph letter in 
reply tothe letter which he recently received 
from Emperor William. Both letters are 
couched in very affectionate terms. Em- 
peror William wrote that it was a grand’ 
thing that they were able in their old age to 
establish peace between Prussia and the 
Vatican. 

HOLLAND.—The King of Holland is re- 
ported ill, and there is much commotion 
concerning the succession to the throne in 
the event of his death. The ex-Grand Duke- 
of Hesse will be a candidate. It is feared 
that international complications will arise 
over the succession 

CuiIna.—Over 1000 people have been 
drowned at Chu Chou Fu, on the Wenchow 
river, in China, by recent floods, The de- 
struction of growing crops has been immense, 

A “plague of sudden death” is reported 
to be raging in Nankin, China, “ People are 
dying in every quarter, and there are many~ 
instances of very sudden deaths. People are 
apparently well in the morning, and dead in 
the afternoon.” 

BULGARIA.—It is reported that Prince Fer- 
dinand, of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha, has arrived 
at Turnseverin, and will go from there to 
Tirnova, where the oath of office as Prince of 
Bulgaria will be administered to him. It is 
said the members of the Sobranje have as- 
sembled there to welcome him and to wit- 
ness the taking of the oath. 

DomeEstic.—An election was held the 4th 
inst. in Texas on the question of prohibition. 
All the southern counties gave large anti- 
prohibition majorities, and it is estimated that 
the State has given 78,000 majority against 
prohibition, 

The effect of the passage of the High Li- 
cense law is seen in part by its operation in 
Allegheny county, Pa. The Eighth mo. li- 
censes had to be renewed the Ist inst., and 
came, of course, under the operation of the 
new License law, which went into full opera- 
tion throughout the State on the 3oth of Sixth. 
mo. last, subject only to the gradual expira- 
tion of the lower rate licenses then outstand- 
ing. The President of the Liquor League 
estimates the decrease in the number of 
saloons in Allegheny county whose licenses 
expired Eighth mo. at 200. 

The Constitutional Centennial Commission 
is now engaged in issuing, as rapidly as pos- 
sible, inivitations for ‘the celebration to be 
held in this city next month. Their object is 
to include in the gathering a representation 
of all classes who have been prominent in 
the moral and intellectual progress and phy- 
sical development of the present century. 

The Siamese Princes and suite arrived in 
Washington and paid their respects to the 
President the 5th inst. 

Earthquake shocks were felt the 3d instant 
in portions of Alabama, Tennessee, Missouri, . 
Indiana and Illinois, The shock at Nash-- 
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ville was felt at 12.37A..M. At St. Louis the 
vibrations lasted five to eight seconds, the 
movement being from south to north, and 
people in the western part of the city were 
awakened from sleep. At Evansville, In- 
diana, three tremors were felt. At Jonesboro, 
Illinois, a rumbling sound was heard, and 
pictures were shaken from walls, At Cairo, 
Illinois, the tremors lasted thirty seconds and 
many clocks were stopped. At Huntsville, 
Alabama, sleepers were awakened by the 
noise and motion. A vibration from south 
to north was followed by a tremor of twelve 
seconds’ duration. 

One of the most terrific storms ever known 
in Berks county passed over Stroudsburg, Pa., 
the 1st inst. Christ Lutheran church, a mile 
from the town, was struck by lightning, and 
entirely consumed, The edifice was one of 
the Lutheran landmarks in this country. Its 
corner-stone_ was laid in 1743, and it was re- 
built in 1780. Much damage was done by 
a storm the 2d inst. in the vicinity of Elmira, 
N.Y. Trees were uprooted, window giass 
was smashed, and the crops were ruined, 
The total damage is estimated at $20,000. 

The man who set fire to the steamship 
Queen, with a phosphorus bomb as she was 
leaving her pier at New York the 3d inst., is 
thought to be the one who has caused all the 
mysterious fires and explosions on steamships 
and steamship piers along the North River 
front. The London police claim he was the 
man who caused the explosions at the Glas- 
gow gas works in 1882, when several of his 
accomplices were imprisoned, and was also 
concerned in the explosion at the Local 
Government and TZimes offices, For the 
latter outrage he and an accomplice were 
imprisoned. Mooney then escaped to Amer- 
ica, and subsequently attempted to blow up 
the Parliament buildings at Ottawa with 
dynamite. 

It is reported there was white frost in the 
vicinity of Wellsville, New York, the morn- 
ing of the 7th instant, and the thermometer 
registered about forty degrees above zero, 


Died. 


OuR SPACE requires abridgment of obitu- 
ary notices. Friends are kindly requested, 
in preparing them, to consider that an ex- 
tended expression of perfectly natural feel- 
ing cannot always be appreciated by readers 
to whom the deceased was not known, In 
most cases, a few words will suffice, both for 
the record and for memorial testimony. 


GIF FORD.—In Long Plain, Mass., First 
mo. 4th, 1887, Abram Gifford, aged 84 years ; 
a member of New Bedford Monthly Meet- 
ing. “Mark the perfect man, and behold 
the upright, for the end of that man is peace.” 
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DRAWING | 5 
MICROSCOPES, 
MAGIC LANTERNS 
PHOTOGRAPHIC & 
tell a hal ale 
Nt VAR eA La) 
DESCRIPTION 


“MERSHON” PATENT 


SHAKING GRATE 


Heater and Range Works. 
PORTABLE AND BRICK HEATERS, with the Celebrated 
**Mershon” Patent Shaking Grate Attached. 


Descriptive catalogues, contaming the highest 
and most feliable testimonials, furnished free. 


1203 FILBERT ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA, 





After Forty years’ 
experience in the 
preparation of more 
: ° than One Hundred 
m4 Thousand applications for patents in 
the United States and Foreign coun- 
tries, the publishers of the Scientific 
American continue to act as solicitors 
for patents, caveats, trade-marks, copy: 
rights, ete., for the United States, and 
to obtain patents in Canada, England, France, 
Germany, and all other countries Their experi- 
ence ° unequaled and their facilities are unsur- 
passe 
_ Drawings and specifications prepared and filed 
in the Patent Office on short notice. Terms very 
reasonable. No charge for examination of models 
or drawings. Advic@by mail free . 

Patents obtained through Munn &Co.are noticed 
inthe SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN, which has 
the largest circulation and is the most influential 
newspaper of its kind published in the world. 
The advantages of such a-notice every patentee 
witis large and splendidly illustrated 

"his large and splendidly illustrated newspaper 
is published WEEKLY at $3.00 a year, and is 
admitted to be the best paper devoted to science, 
mechanics, inventions, engineering works, an 
other departments of industrial progress, pub- 
lisned in any country. It contains the names of 
all pomaneet and title of every invention patented 
each week. Try it four months for one dollar. 
Sold by all newsdealers, , 

If you have an invention to patent write to 
Munn & Co., goltees of Scientific American, 
361 Broadway, New York. 

Handbook about patents mailed free. 


WATKINS GLEN, N.Y. 


* * GREAT NATURAL CURIOSITY « x 


GLEN MOUNTAIN HOUSE. 


ONLY HOTEL CONNECTED THEREWITH. 
Send for illustrated and descriptive circular and 


terms. A.J MICHENER, PROPRIETOR. 
JAMES M. MOORE, MANAGER. 
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STRAWBRIDGE & GLOTHIER, 


Exhibit at all times a most extensive and com- 
prehensive assortment of every description of 


DRY GOODS. 


The stock includes Silks, Dress Goods, Trim- 
mings, Hosiery and Underwear, Gloves, House- 
furnishing Goods, Ready-made Dresses and 
Wraps, and everything that may be needed 
either for dress or house-furnishing purposes, 
It is believed that unusual inducements are of- 
fered, as the stock is among the largest to be 
found in the American market, and the prices 
are guaranteed to be uniformly as low as 
elsewhere on similar qualities of Goods. 


N. W. cor. Eighth & Market Sts., 


PHILADELPHIA. 
A companion, who, if re- 


WANTED tained permanently, will 


relieve an invalid of care. Family of two, 
and faithful old servant. Young, healthy, 
Northern Friend, fond of reading and house- 
keeping, preferred. Address (stating in full 
what you can do), Box 559, Washington, 
D.C. 





CONTENTS 
Hartshorne’s Household 
Manual. 


1. Anatomy and Physiology: 80 pp. 
2. Hygiene: 345 pages. 
3. Domestic Medicine. 


Part I,—Causes, Nature and Signs 
of Diseases: 53 pages, 
Part II,—Remedies: 106 pages, 


Part III,—Nursing: 40 pages, 

Part IV.—Special Diseases: 176 pp. 
Part V.—Accidents 

50 pages, 

Part VI.—Poisons: 29 pages. 
Part VII.—Old Age and Death: 2 pp. 
INDEXES: Of Local Disorders and In- 
juries; Of Diseases; Of Accidents and In- 
juries; Of Poisons; Of Classes of Remedies ; 


Of Sick Foods; Of Medicines and Other 
Remedies; GENERAL INDEX, 


and Injuries: 


PHILADELPHIA : 


LEA BROTHERS & CO., 706 Sansom St. 


THE PROVIDENT LIFE AND TRUST COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA 


OFFICE :—409 CHESTNUT STREET. 


Incorporated Third month 22, 1865. 


CAPITAL, 


INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, RECEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT, r 


MITTEE, RECEIV 


- $1,000,000 | 


CHARTER PERPETUAL. 
ASSETS, - - - - - - - - $19,472,860.02 


eturnable on demand, for which interest 


is allowed, and is empowered by law to act as EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, TRUSTEE, GUARDIAN, ASSIGNEF, COM- 


description of pret: 
assistants. Some of the 


AGENT, etc., for the faithful performance of which its Capital and Surplus Fund f i 
ALL TRUST FUNDS AND INVESTMENTS ARE KEPT SEPARATE AN trom the Assets of thee 


OWNERS OF REAL ESTATE are invited to look into that branch of the Trust Department which has the care o 


The income of parties residing abroad carefully collected ai d duly remitted. 


SAMUEL R. SHI 


JOSEPH ASHBROOK, 
Sam’! R. Shipley, Richard Cadbury, 
T. Wistar Brown, Richard Wood, 
Henry Haines, William Hacker, 


LEY, President. 


T. WISTAR BROWN, Vice President. 
Manager Insurance Dep’t. 


DIRECTORS. 


le 
APART from the Assets of the Comenn 


Security. 
i ‘this 


It is presided over by an officer learned in the law of Real Estate, seconded by capable and trustworthy 
m give their undivided attention to its care and management, 


ASA 8S. WING, Vice President and Actuary, 
J. ROBERTS FOULKE, T 


rust Officer. 


James VY. Watson, Frederic Collin, Asa 8, Wing, 
Chas. Partshorne, T. M. Albertson, Philip C. Garrett, 
Wm. Gummere, Ei, om Justus C, Strawbridge. 


ay 





